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Performance Points to Pesco First 



12 times around the world 


. . . non-stop 

That’s a tough trip for any piece of equipment . . . particularly for a fuel pump 
that must operate continuously, with only gasoline for lubrication, and under 
varying conditions of altitude, temperature and sudden pressure changes. 

But that’s exactly the kind of “flight" Pesco fuel pumps take on our endurance 
test bench “plane”. Every conceivable operating condition is simulated on the 
500-hour, continuous test run at speeds equivalent to 600 miles per hour or better. 

This is just one of the many tests to which Pesco engineers subject our fuel 
pumps to make certain they will not fail when human lives are depending on them. 

This kind of constant research and testing has enabled Pesco engineers to 
develop aircraft equipment and accessories so good that they have long been 
accepted as standard for both military and commercial planes. 

Pesco research methods and precision manufacturing can produce products 
for you that will help your aircraft . . . reciprocating or jet . . . to operate more 
efficiently, more safely, over a longer period of time. Why not get the full story ? 
Write today. 

This plumber’s nightmare is Pcsco’s endurance test bench for aircraft fuel 
pumps. Two 50*hp. and three variable.speed drives, with separate controls 









^doxDB'Rite is beBdquarteri loi locka, 
tfllcbea and closures lor securing luselage, 
compsitmenl, Isvsiory, galley and 
bulkhead doors. 


We manufacture over 600 separate 
locking devices which are regularly 
specified and used on 60% of aircraft in 
service today. In addition, Adams.Rita 
eogineera are always avaflable to design 
any type of lock, latch or closure to 
meet your specific requirement — 


A comprehensive catalog of atandardiied 
Adams-Rite eqtiipment is available by 
requesting it on your company's 
letterbead. 
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2000 "private eyes" 


Wilh the perrorntanceof a ntillion-dollar 
airplane at slake — and perhaps ihe wel- 
fare of its passengers and crew — there 
can he no compromise in Ihe manufac- 
liire of the vital AiResearch equipment. 

That is why more than 2000 AiResearch 
technicians make ‘'quality" their watch- 
word ...why such operations as Preei.eion 
Inspection, Fimclional Testing and Qual- 
ity Control are foremost in imitorlance. 

For example, it lakes 30 man-hours to 
inspect this one turbine refrigeration unit 
from raw material to shipping. Fifty 
inspectors |>erform 000 rigorous exami- 
nations, using 810, 000 worth of the most 


modern precision testing equipment. 

Each of the 600.000 machined parts 
produced monthly at AiResearch is indi- 
vidually inspected. Every assembly step 
in 610 different accessories is further 
inspected, and the final product is given 
a severe functional lest. Rehiiid the scenes 
Quality Control engineers persistently 
review every method of manufacture. 

Thus .'^Research takes every precaution 
known to production science to assure 
dependable performance of its equip- 
ment. which is today used on every type 
of high-s|>eed, high-altitude aircraft of 
American manufacture. 




THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


• MResearch—specialisis 
in the design and manii* 
farture of equipment 
fnrofafrig the use of high- 
speed irheels— i.v a leader 
in the Jolloicing major 
categories: 

Air Turbine Reftigetetion 
Cabin Euperthoigers 
Gas Turbinas 
Pneumatic Power Units 
Elecitonk Temperature Controls 
HeotTronsfer Equipment 
Electric Actuotors 
Cabin Pressure Controls 
ond All Volves 

AlRrsearcii Manufacturing 
Company. Dept. E-2 
Los Angeles 45, California 






Sperry Gy rosy n Compass 


now provides stable directional indica- 
tions for the U. S. Air Force's Republic 
Thunderjet ... as it has been doing for 
other military aircraft. In the commer- 
cial field, (he E)C-6 is one of the many 
type aircraft on which the Gyrosyn* 
has proved itself with thousands of 
hours airline flying time. 


>■ For both commercial and military 
aircraft the Gyrosyn Compass provides 
accurate magnetic headings under ail 
flight conditions. A directional gyro 
synchronized with the earth's magnetic 
field, it does not oscillate, swing or have 
northerly turning error, And it requires 
no resetting, 


► No matter what the speed of your 
aircraft or the air turbulence encoun- 
tered. you can be sure of your heading 
with the Sperry Gyrosyn Compass. 

^ Our nearest district office will gladly 
supply you with complete details. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Shipments of 294 two-to-ten-place 
personal and executive planes by ten 
companies during December showed in- 
crease over preceding month's 228 by 
11 manufacturers. There were 200 four- 

E lace-and-over planes sliippad during 
lecember and 94 Iwo-placcrs. with a 
total value of $2, BO, 000 figured at 
the manufacturers' net billing price. 
November’s value was 51,428,000. The 
total for 1950 came to 3586 planes 
worth $19,157,000. compared to 3362 
worth 514,324,000 sold in 1949. Ship- 
ments last year consisted of 1055 one- 
and-two-placers and 2351 four-to-ten 

Capt, Don S. Gentile, leading USAF 
ace in Europe during World War If, 
was killed when the Lockheed T-33 jet 
trainer he was piloting crashed near 
Andrews AFB, Md. An enlisted man 
flying with him on the routine pro- 
ficiency flight also was killed. Gentile 
was credited with knockina down 19 
planes and destroying another six on 
the ground. He was attached to USAF 
headquarters in Washington in 1949 
and then assigned to study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Six Convair B-36s which visited Eng- 
land made a nonstop return flight to 
Carswell AFB, Tex., in 30 hr. 16 min. 
The flight abroad had included a stop 
at Limestone, Me. 

Lightplanes exported in 1950 were 
rallied at 52,252,793, an increase over 
the previous year's 52,207.561— prob- 
ably due to rise in manufacturing and 
export costs, since the number exported 
last year (415) had dropped from 1949's 
488. Over half (292 planesl went to 
Latin America, with Brazil, the big pur- 
chaser, taking 160 valued at 5658,732. 
Not included in the totals ate sales to 
Alaska and Puerto Rico of 29 planes 
worth 5110,508- 

Kaiser-Fiazer Coep. has announced 
the appointment of Ralph H, Isbrandt, 
fonnei chief chassis engineer of the 
automobve division, as chief engineer 
in charge of aircraft. Isbrandt, bom in 
Milwaukee, was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Firestone Rubber Co.'s 
aircraft division at Willow Grove, Pa. 

E rior to joining the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
>ur years ago. He also has been asso- 
ciated with A. O. Smith Co., Willys- 
Ovetland, Buick and Nash. 

Twelve British business experts are 
studying Kelly AFB maintenance and 


supply methods as part of a six-weeks 
tout of U. S. plants under EGA spon- 
sorship. The group will investigate sys- 
tems used here to train highly skilled 
industrial worken. 

CAA announces that the Fourth An- 
nual Fourth Region Non-Scheduled 
Operators Conference, scheduled for 
Mar. 5-7, 1951, has been canceled for 
"various and sundry reasons.” 

nNANCIAL 

Douglas Aircraft has declared an extra 
dividend of $1.25 per capital share in 
addition to the t«ular quarterR pay- 
ment of $1.25 per share pwable Peb. 28 
to stockholder of record f'eb. ?. 

Luscombe Airplane Corp. stock- 
holders authorized issuance of 5000 
shares of 5.5 percent cumulative sinking 
fund preferred stock with a par value o1 
5100 per share. The preferred would 
be used to retire a note held by Texas 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., thus releasing 
,1 mortgage held by Temeo on the Lus- 
combe property, A new mortgage note 
is being arranged with a Dallas invest- 
ment banker to supply Luscombe with 
additional working capital. 

Waco Aircraft Co., during the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1950, had net 
sales of 5509,684, with net profit of 
539,463 after provision for depreciation. 
Part of the sales net represents govern- 
ment transactions subject to redetermi- 
nation. 

Aeioquip Corp. has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 5 cents on the 
firm’s common stock payable Feb. ! 5 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 1. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Canadian government defense con- 
tracts for the last half of December, 
1950, show orders by the government's 
Canadian Commeicial Corp. for aircraft 
equipment totaling 54,012,000- Biggest 
orders were to de Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada for overhaul and spares, 51,318,- 
389; to Irving Air Chute, Ltd., for 
chutes, $984,386; and to A. V. Roe 
Canada for maintenance, $900,759. 

Britain and India are negotiating a bi- 
lateral air agreement involving Air-India 
International, which is 49 percent In- 
dian government-owned. 

GCA equipment will be installed at 
Congonhas Airport, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Bendix Aviation Corn, will manufac- 
ture the eouipment, w'hich is scheduled 
to be in place by the end of this year. 


WHEREVER YOU GO 
WHATEVER YOU FLY 


VHF COMMUNICATION 

IE 

Lr NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 
THE ARC TYPE 11A 

Mecu your basic navigation and 
communication needs. Provides for 
VHF iransmissioo, LF range recep- 
tion and rotatable loop navigation, 

THE ARC TYPE 17 

Adds two-way VHF communication. 
System includes tunable VHF re- 
ceiver and a iive-cbannel, crystal 
controlled VHF Iransmitler. As 


THE ARC TYPE 12 



It ARC Type I5B Omni- 
guipmenc and ARCs 10- 
cfaannel Type Fit Isolation Ampli- 
' e for all the details, 
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improvement can often 
be made by Lavelle's Spe- 
cial Engineering StaP in 
their continuing search 
for better ways to do a 
better job. 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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TRACTABLE TRIANGLE-Flighl tests of the Avro 707B research plane have included over 100 landings and takeoffs, also high-ratcKif- 
loll trials. In the speed range tested, no adverse characteristics were reported. Pilot R. J. Falk sa)« it o “easy and pleasant to fly." 



HILLER STOWAWAY— Army Field Forces' Hiller YH-25 copter is placed aboard a big Douglas C-124A Globcmaster 2 during trials 
at Ft. Bragg. Rotors could be removed for air shipping. On order are a number of H-22As having cvclic control stick mounted on floor. 



Aviation News 
Picture Highlights 


VARIABLE-PITCH ANCESTOR— Thb historic variable-pitch 
prop developed and built by Dr. William F. Durand in 191B in 
conjunction with the late Prof. Everett P. Lesley at Stanford 
University has been donated by Dr. Durand to tbe Air Museum 
at the Smithsonian Institution. Tbe 91'yr.K})d dean of American 
aero engineers is seen looking over his prophetic handiuork prior 
to donating it to the Washington museum. 







50% Increase 
in Production 
to Meet Demands 
for Brad Foote Gears 



1951 may be rugged for all industrialists— including lasers of brad foots gears 
— and the brad foots gear works. Already we’re receiving from 
our friends heavy and urgent demands for early delivery. 

Whether the coming months bring us immediate war — preparation for future war 
— or, as we hope, the assurance of long years of uninterrupted peace, 
the brad FOOTE GEAR WORKS will be ready to meet any contingency. 

We have made material additions to our plant equipment— consisting of 
important, modern, unproved, high-speed mechanisms. 

We have mapped out and installed new, streamlined production systems. 

With these developments, we have obtained approximately 50% greater output 
without one minute of the long, tedious delays which are virtually 
unavoidable when new plants are constructed and equipped. 


Brad Foote Gear Works is set to go. 

We thank our old friends. We welcome new ones. We are far better prepared 
than ever before with thoroughgoing engineering cooperation — with the 
finest gears we have ever built — with prompt delivery. 



BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 

BISHOP 2-1070 • OlYMPIC 2-7700 • 1309 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE 

CICERO SO, ILLINOIS 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

Donald W, Doug^. Jc., has been pro- 
moted to vice president-military sales for 
Douglas Aircraft Co., while retaining his po- 
sition as testing operations director; Harry 
Woodhead has been named vice president 
in charge of the newlv rcacti\*atrf Tulsa 
division. Douglas. has held a variety of 
technical and administrative positions since 
he joined the concern in 1939. Woodhead. 
wartime head of Convait, joined Douglas in 
1948. He became general manager of the 
Tulsa division when it was recently set up. 

Dean Hammond has been appointed vice 
president in charge of engineering for 
KaUcr-Frazer. He will direct the technical 
side of the company’s Fairchild C-119C 
production for the US.IF as well as auto- 
motive development at Willow Run. 
Hammond is particularly known lor his 
development of the Hammond Y tticycle- 
landing-gcar two-place personal plane in the 
mid-30s. He joined K-F in 1944 and be- 
came chief engineer in early 1947. 


Changes 

Rear Adm. Hugh H. Goodwin has been 
named to succeed Rear .\dm. John P. Whit- 
ney as Vice Commander of MATS. Whit- 
ney is being assigned to see duly. 

Joseph V. Miccio has been named gen- 
eral manager of Curtiss-Wiighl’s newly 
formed Electronics division which will con- 
solidate all the company’s work in this field, 
including remote pilots, engine and propeller 
controls, guided missiles, recording equip- 
ment and related equipment as well as elec- 
tronic trainers. Harry E. LcRoy, of the 
Propeller division, has been named works 
manager of the nerv set-up, and Ward D. 
Davis has been made sales and field service 
manager. 

Fred J. Baum has been named Dayton 
leprc.wntative for Northrop .Aircraft. ... Jo- 
seph A. Despres has joined Ihc Engineering 
and Production division of .Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory as administrative assistant. 

. . Howard E. Sagers has been aopoinlcd 
superintendent of Bendis Radio Plant 2 at 
Baltimore and Wilmer T. Spicer has been 

!«Tat the Radio divLion. . . . Harvey Cer- 
svlg has joined Westorr Hvdiaulics. Ltd.. 
N. Hollywood. Calif., as chief design engi- 
neer. . - . Theodore .A. Smith has been 
appointed assistant general manager of RCA 
Engineering Products department. 

Honors and Elections 

John Green and James Kay have been 
elected to the board of directors of -A. V. 
Roe & Co.. Ltd. Green joined the firm in 
1921 and became controller general (engi- 
neering) in 1946. Kay has been executive 
assistant to the managing director of Avro 
Manchester since 1947. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

^ Watch the new Westinghouse J-40 jet engine as one of the most 
important powerplants in fortJicoming procurement programs. The first 
U. S. engine to be announced in the approximately 10,000-lb. thrust 
class (with afterburner) fits into several Navy programs. Douglas plans it 
lor two new planes— its fast-climbing night fighter interceptor, the F4D, 
successor to the F3D, and for ib A3D attack plane, next in line after 
the turboprop A2D. The J-40 also will probably replace the smaller 
Westinghouse J-3-1 engines in a later sweptwing version of the McDonnell 
F2H Pliantom to be known as the F3H, 

► Fairchild Aircraft’s C-119C cargo and assault transport is slated to 
become the C-47 of the new emergency (Douglas built more than 
9000 of the C-47s in World War II). ^Vith the Wright compound 
R-3350 eneine slated as the powerplant for tire C-119C, this probably 
explains wny the Navy has designated Hudson Motor Car Co. as an 
alternate source for the R-3350s. 


► U. S. Army liaison plane experts liave about decided they would like 
to standardize On the Cessna L-19 and the dc Ilavillaiid Beaver for 
liaison craft. After tliose planes, they will probably follow the Marine 
Corps trend toward replacement of fixed-wing liaison planes with small 


helicopters. 


► The jet-powered Hughes .Aircraft XH-17 helicopter, recently rolled 
out again to resume ground tests at Culver City, will probably undergo 
about three months of such tests and other tethered tests, before it 
makes its first flight- The big rotorcraft is now fully repaired from the 
extensive damage suffered when it cracked up last June in earlier 
tie-down Rights. 


► Na\ 7 's additional orders for Chance Vought F4U-5 Corsair fighter 
bombers arc a tipotf that the seagoing air arm is not putting all its eggs 
in one basket with the jet fighters just yet. It is kcepiog some piston- 
engine aircraft on order for specialized missions such as the close-support 
work in which the Corsair has distinguished itself in Korea. The F4U-5 
is the only piston-engine fighter now in production, although several 
other World Wat II fighters ate still in use, and are being reinforced 
by additional quantifies withdrawn from storage. 

► Key Washington materials man for aircraft companies to know in the 
National Production Authority is Nigel H. Bell, newly appointed director 
of NPA’s Light Metals division, charged with NPA aluminum and 
magnesium supply and distribution programs. Bell occupied a similar 
post for War Production Board in World War II, later was special 
assistant to Administrator of Wat Assets Administration, most recently 
has been vice president of Sterling Windows, Inc., New York. 


► Avio Canada’s new jet engine factory for production of the Otenda 
turbojet engine is expected to be in operation by the end of 1951 at 
Malton. Otenda will be used as powerplant for Avro CF-100 night fighter 
and for the Canadian-built North .American F-S6s which Canadair 
Ltd. is constructiof. Avro officials estimate that the present employe 
force of 5000 will be doubled within 18 months. 


► British sources say that the extra takeoff boost given to the Convair 
B-36Ds by the additional four jet engines in pods at the wing tips, plus 
reverae pitch propellers on their six piston engines for short landings, 
and tlicir four-wheeled main landing grars, give the superbombers an 
edge in short-field performance over Soeing B-29s now in service in 
Britain, despite the much larger size of the Convaits. 

► Steep climb made by the McDonnell Banshee F2H-2 after being 
catapulted from a carrier is part of standard takeoff technique. The 
plane is so clean that pilots have to climb it very steeply after catapult- 
ing in order to avoid exceeding a speed of 150 knots, the maximum at 
which wheels can be retracted. By the quick pull-up, pilots can slow the 
speed until they get their wheels up. 
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Washington Roundup 


If War Doesn't Come 

By the end of 1952. the "target" date set by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for war readiness, tlie military will be faced 
with these two problems, if war doesn’t come. 

• Surpluses. There will be a year's reserve of planes and 
other hardware on hand, Mobiliaation Director Charles 
E. Wilson says, rapidly b«oming obsolescent. Opposition 
wiB be strong to the wastage of scrapping, or sale at give- 
away prices. 

• Research and development. The U. S. will be behind in 
development of new weapons for a war five or ten years 
off. Tliis is because of the present policy of concentrat- 
ing almost exclusively on short-ran^ projects that hold 
prospect for military applicability by 1952 or shortly after. 

Naval Air Build-up 

Navy now has three 45,000-ton Midway-type carriers 
and eight 27,000-ton Essex-type carriers in commission for 
its fleet tackbone. Another Essex-class ship is being con- 
verted. 'ITic Third Supplemental, scheduled to go to 
Congress soon, will have funds for conversion of six more 
-to make a Naval air fleet of 18 large attack carriers. 

ATA Changes Mind 

Congress approved legislation last year cutting out the 
1 5-percent transportation tax for servicemen traveling on 
furlough, in return for the railroads’ offer of reduced 
furlough rates. Then Air Transport Assn, showed little 
interest in the proposition. But furlough travel now looms 
as inajor business, and ATA now belatedly is interested 
(see page 47). 

Lovett's Future 

If and when Secretary of Defense George Marshall 
retires. Undersecretary Robert Lovett won't step up to 
become Secretary-without a second thought by the 
White House. It goes back to Lovett’s reported descrip- 
tion of the President in a letter written during the 1948 
campaign which found its way to the hands of former 
Denrocratic National Chairman, J. Howard McGrath. 
According to politicos, Lovett referred to the then aspi- 
rant for the Presidency as "an ex-bankrupt tie .salesman.” 

International Air Support 

Sen. Pat McCarran seeks to kill two birds with one 
stone in providing government support of international 
air service and government support for the development 
of prototypes or new planes, ^is bill would authorize 
operational differential subsidies and construction differ- 
ential subsidies. The government would foot the differ- 
ence between higher U. S. costs and foreign costs. This 
parallels the present program for international shipping. 

International carriers would be paid a "service’’ mail 
rate of $2.86 a ton-mile— the prevailing Universal Postal 
Union rate. This is more than the average of $2.44 for 
TWA, $2.62 for PAA, and $2.66 for Northwest by the 

ear ending Oct. 1, 1949. It is less than the $84 averaged 

y Braniff and the $11? by Chicago & Southern for the 
same period. 

PAX's Juan Trippe favors the McCarran plan. He 
recommended it during Senate hearings three years ago. 


ATA's executive vice president, Robert Rainspeck, who 
was a key congressional figure in writing the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act which put shipping on the "differ- 
ential” basis, is now non-committal. 

But count on TWA to fight the plan as "too tough’ 
on the taxpayers. 

Fight for the Marines 

Navy is holding Marine Corps strength down, but 
Congress wants it stepped up to four divisions with 24 
war-strength air squadrons. This is what Marine Com- 
mandant Gen. Clifton Cates says he needs for war 
tcadincs.s. Ihirty-nine senators and sixty representatives 
have introduced bills directing this. 

After the Korean outbreak last lone, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reluctantly okayed a boost in Marine aviation 
strength from the 12' squadrons originally programmed 
to 18. House Armed Services Committee promptly and 
unanimously endorsed 26 squadrons. After Communist 
China launched its offensive, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
upped the ceiling to 21. But in the Second Supplemental 
derense appropriation, the top command allowed the 
Marine Corps only enough funds for IS squadrons, with 
only 7 at full war-strength. At hearings, Cates objected 
to senators. 

During the Johnson “economy” era at the Department 
of Defense, when the Army and Air Force continually 
voted down the Navy on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Navy 
joined in a push to put the Marine Commandant on 
JCS. But now that the three services are given what they 
ask for to perform their missions. Navy has withdrawn 
from the \larine push. 

Snail's Pace 

The "emergency" defense build-up program still re- 
mains in the papcr-and-talk stage. 

■niis is the prMram that will be implemented by funds 
in a 'ITiitd Supplemental defense appropriation for this 
fiscal year and the 1952 fiscal year appropriation. Con- 
gress is impatiently awaiting requests for the two appro- 
priations, which will probably come in one package. 

But the outlook is that they won’t arrive in Congress 
for at least another month. 

This is the status of the “emergency’’ plan for a rapid 
mobilization to war readiness by the end of 1952; Joint 
Chiefs of Staff hope to complete action on it in two 
weeks and have it before the Secretary of Defense by 
Feb. 19. Budget Bureau review will take another couple 
of weeks. Sometime in March it will reach Congress. 
Legislative procedure will slow down action, despite a 
determination for speed. It will probably be late March 
or April before the “emergenev" program gets underway 
in the production lines. 

Meanwhilc, the country is on the pre-cmergenev pro- 
gram drawn up before the Reds turned the tide in Korea. 

Research Hold-Back 

Stepped-up "emergency" research and development 
programs of Naval aviation and Air Force, ready to go 
since the beginning of the year, are being held back 
while the Joint Chiefs of Staff complete the over-all 
build-up program. 

Research and development officers consider the delay 
serious. 
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How NPA Plans to Allocate Materials 


Program will follow World War II lines 
but with a provision for civilian planes. 


By Alexander McSucely 

Pattern for government control of 
three basic metals used in the aircraft 
industry— aluminum, steel and copper- 
took more definite shape last week at 
the National Production Authority. 

Outlook now is for the controls pro- 
gram to be ready to start July 1, but the 
broad outlines of materials i^uireinents 
for all the nation's production of hard 
goods involving these materials are ex- 
pected to be clear ,is early as Mar, 15. 

Kits of instructions to government 
claimant agencies which will be respon- 
sible for the many materials allocations 
programs have already been distributed. 
The two government units which will 
be primarily in charge of materials al- 
locations for aircraft production, mili- 
tary and civil, are now moving to total 
up their needs for the calendar year 
1951, by qiurters. They are; 

• Aircraft Production Resources Agency, 
at Wright-Patterson AFB, successor to 
the World War II Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit. 

• Office of Aviation Defense Require- 
ments, CAA, which had no counterpart 
in World War II, because of the virtu- 
ally complete stoppage of production of 
civil aviation equipment. 

► CMP— According to Walter C. Skuce. 
staff assistant to the NP.4 administrator, 
the new materials control program is 
being developed along lines similar to 
the Controlled Materials Plan which he 
headed in World War 11, 

As it affects the aviation industrv, the 
controls operated for militarv will be 
much the same. But the additional con- 
trolled materials planning for some cis'il 
aircraft, which has resulted from the 
increasing importance of cis-il aviation 
in the total national transportation 
plan, will be considerably different. 

C. R. Gaillard, head of the 0.\DR, 
last week went to Davton for a con- 
ference with the -APR-\ organization to 
determine overall procedures for sched- 
uling of aircraft materials reauirements. 

Assignment of APRA at Davton is to 
schedule materials tor the production of 
military and essential civil aircraft. .As- 
signment of O.ADR at Washington is 
to collect applications from claimant 
agencies for defense-rated orders for es- 


sentia] civil aircraft and their mainte- 
nance requirements and to issue the 
appropriate DOs for these aircraft and 
their maintenance needs. 

The APRA office includes represent- 
atives of Armv and Navy as well as Air 
Force, and will have a full-time director 
chosen by vote of the three service rep- 
resentatives. As in World War II, the 
heavy load of making decisions as to 
urgency of the several aircraft programs, 
and selecting which are to be made 
"crash'’ programs and which ate to have 
lesser prioriN, will be borne in large 
measure by tliis office. 

Meanwhile Skuce disclosed that NPA 
is conducting a spot survw of major 
metal-consuming plants. 'This is ex- 
pected to provide an accurate measure 
of materials ffling into virtually all metal 
products. This survey is designed to 
measure the current impact of tlie 
mobilization program on U- S. indus- 
try. and to provide a guide as to future 
availability of materials and how they 
should be distributed. 

► How It Would W'ork— Broad think- 
ing behind the developing plans to slap 
controls on steel, copper and aluminum 
is this; 

Controls of these three metals will 
effectively govern all important hard 
goods production in the U, S. As long 
as they ate being allocated for defense 
and defense-supporting programs, the 
other materials can be controlled with 
relative ease, within a framework of con- 
servation orders, such as that recently 
liniiting the use of copper. 

Washington aviation industry spokes- 
men last week viewed the developing 
materials control plan as essential for 
continuing rise of aircraft prodiictimi 
both for military and civil needs. 

Without sucli controls, the five-fold 
multiplication of production called for 
bv President Truman has little chance 
for success under the present DO sys- 
tem, observers feel. Objection is that 
only part of present production of ma- 
terials and components is assigned under 
DOs. and if the supplier has already 
filled his DO quota for a given month, 
additional DO priorities are worthless 
until the following month. 

► Claimant Agencies— Key claimant 

agencies within government which will 


have responsibility for materials affect- 
ing aviation interests include; 

• Petroleum Administration for De- 

• Department of Defense, which is re- 
sponsible for programs of aircraft, 
guided missiles, electronics and com- 
munications, supplies and equipment, 
military construction and stockpiling. 

• Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, for mutual defense aid aviation 
programs. 

• Atomic Energy Commission, for 
atomic-powered aircraft programs. 

• C.AA, for civilian-type airframes, en- 
gines, propellers and accessories, com- 
munications, airports, and maintenance, 
repair ,ind operating supplies. 

• C.AB, for carrier airframes, engines, 
propellers and accessories, and mainte- 
nance and repair equipment and operat- 



sion. for non-military government com- 
munications equipment and private 
communications equipment, and MRO 
supplies. 

Tlic new operating bureau for NP.A. 
called Bureau of Industry Operations, 
headed by Deputy NPA Administrator 
H. B. McCoy, will also act as a major 
claimant agency for a wide variety of 
production items which will be re- 
quited ill aviation's expanded produc- 
tion ptogtam. 

Sample items for which BIO will be 
claimant agency: machine tools and ac- 
cessories, electric motors and generators, 
comnressors and pumps, construction 
machinery, building materials, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, etc. (not aluminum); metal- 
cutting tools, and metal-working equip- 
ment not otherwise classified, laboratorv 
research material and experimental 
products. 

► What They Ask— Forms sent out to 
the various claimant agencies by NPA, 
ask each agency for the following in- 
formation: 

• A list of the pre^rams for which thev 
are responsible as claimants, including 
possible additions: 

• Fieurcs for each program by quarters, 
on dollar level, delivery schedules for 
selected major items, phased require- 
ments for steel, copper and aluminum. 

The agencies are asked to report 
separately construction requirements in 
support of their programs, not includ- 
ing power equipment, machine tools 
and special equipment. 

Procuring claimant agencies, such as 
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AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION of C-119C, Enlarged plant wiU hove more 
General Motors is doubling its Van- than 500,000 sq. ft. and be completely 

propeller business from the Aii Force employment is expected to be 4000. 
and Nov}’. Bulk of new business is for .Aeioproducts division’s labor force is 
the four-bladed props for tbe Fauchild now around 1600. 


Our Expanding Industry . 


Chance Voughl Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft Corp. has nesv 
N'avy orders for a "substantial” 
quantity of additional F4U Corsair 
fighters, probably the F4U-5 and 
•’X night fighter. 

Lockheed -Aircraft Corp. has re- 
ceived increased orders for its F-94 
all-weather jet fighter, which will 
sharply increase output and push 
hacking to about $450 million. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. is negotiating 
a lease on the gos’emment-ownea 
section of the former Curtiss- 
M'right Kenmore .Ave. plant in Buf- 
falo to get more space for both 
offices and manufacturing. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. has re- 
ceived an order from Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp. for A-12 autopilots 
for installation in the HUP-1. Or- 
der is believed to total nearly $2 
million. 

Pacific division. Bendix Aviation 
Corp. is expanding into another 
building near its North Hollywood 
main office to handle increased 
work from the Navy. 

Packard Motor Co. svill build 
General F.lectric J-47 jet engines at 


Hudson Motor Car Co. will pro- 
duce Wright R-3550 engines in 
"the Detroit area" under a Navy 
contract. But some of the engines 
may be used to power the Fairchild 
C-119C of the Air Force. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. has 
built up a backlog of $3.5 million 
on engine contracts from the Air 
Force and subcontracts from Ben- 
dix, Fairchild, GE, Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Curtiss-AVright, Republic and 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. has re- 
ceived Air Force letter of intent 
amounting to S4.6 million for over- 
haul of four-engine cargo-transport 
planes. AVotk will be done at the 
Chino, Calif., plant, where peak 
emplovment will be 1200. 

Aerojet Engineering Corp. is 
building a $6-million plant near 
Sacramento, Calif., for production 
of solid propellant fuel tor rockets. 
Company expects to be operating 
in its new facility this summer, 
building up to peak labor force of 
2500 at a later date. 


Department of Defense, for aircraft and 
missiles, etc., arc asked to establish their 
program levels for requirements on the 
basis of appropriations for 1951 and 
budgeted appropriations requests for 
1952, with adjustments if any should 
be necessary. 

Non-procuring claimant agencies- 
such as CAA and CAB— for civil aircraft, 
are asked to determine their program 
levels on the basis of 1950 levels, but 
to take into account that some deterior- 
ation of civilian economy standards 
must be expected, to support the in- 
creased defense program. (CAA and 
C.AB procurement of civil aircraft and 
equipment is such a small part of the 
total that for practical purposes in this 
field, these agencies can be considered 
non-procuring.) 

► Significant Omission?— .An interesting 
and perhaps significant omission of most 
aircraft items is found in the list of 
selected major items for which NPA has 
asked that quarterly schedules be sub- 

A check of the list shows that it car- 
ries electronics requirements in detail as 
the first item on the list. But there is 
no provision for aircraft Or aircraft 
parts in the transportation section, 
which is confined to such items as pas- 
senger cars, trucks, motor coaclies, loco- 
motives and parts, railroad and street 
cars, trackless trolleys, and motorcycles. 
And the only other items, except for 
electronics, to be found in the selected 
list with direct aircraft application are 
tetra-ethyl lead (for aviation gasoline) 
and aircraft tires. 

One unofficial interpretation of the 
omission is that air carrier requirements, 
which have been called essential by the 
Department of Defense, are considered 
lumped with defense requiremnts. If 
this is the way the planning goes, it 
doesn’t look good for the chances of 
other civil aviation, such as agricultural 
planes and nonscheduled business 
planes and training aircraft under the 
new program. There is no place for 
them evident in the new kits for pro- 
gram reouirements issued by NP.A. .And, 
unless tne air carrier requirements are 
considered lumped with other defense 
aircraft requirements, there is no place 
for them in the kits, either. 

For Materials Control Planner Skuce, 
the new program is an old story. He 
helped set up the AVorld War II Con- 
trolled Materials Plan beginning in 
1942. .And forms used in the new kits 
to list materials requirements closely 
resemble materials requirement forms 
of the World War II era. 

Washington reports are that Skuce 
will ptobahlv move with his organiza- 
tion over to Defense Production .Admin- 
istration, when that agency takes more 
definite form before July, and will run 
the new controls plan, if it is put in 
force, for DPA. 


P&W to Open School 
To Train Employes 

Pratt & Whitney .Aircraft will open 
a school Mar. I in fiartford to train new 
employes in an effort to meet accelerated 
production schedules of the company. 
The school will occupy about 56,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and will accommo- 


date approximately 800 trainees at once. 

Ttainees will attend school fora mini- 
mum of two weeks, six days a week, 
and will specialize in work to which they 
will be assigned. The school will be 
concerned almost entirely with the 
training of hourly rated employes. 

During World War II. P&W con- 
ducted training courses for more than 
27,000 of its employes. 
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New C-119 Changes Engines and Props 


Use of Wright engines 
and external fuel cells 
iiighlight latest Packet. 

Mass-production version of the Fair- 
child C-119 to be built by Fairchild 
Aircraft at Hagerstown, Md„ and 
Kaiser-Frazer at Willow Run, Mich., 
will be the new C-119C assault-type 
transport. 

The major production version will 
be equipped with new poweiplants and 
propellers, compounded Wright R-3350 
engines rated at 3250 hp., instead of 
the Pratt and Whitney R-4360 engines. 
It will use Aeroproducts four-tladed 
props instead of the Hamilton Standard 
propellers used in the earlier C-119B 
version now in service. 

Airframe in the C-U9C remains es- 
sentially the same in overall configura- 
tion, but includes numerous improve- 
ments such as dorsal fins on the tail 
booms, redesigned flap and aileron sys- 
tems, four-wheel “trucks" landing gears, 
and external jettisonable wing-tip tanks. 
► Eatly Production— The new assault 
Packet will go into production in 
changeover version as rapidly as pos- 
sible, early in 1952. PlanneS produc- 
tion thus far programmed is scheduled 
to reach a peak of 200 planes per month 
to meet heavy USAF, Navy, and U. S. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program re- 
quirements. Tliis production will com- 
prise the total volume presently contem- 
plated of both the fairchild Hagers- 
town facility and the Kaiser-Frazer 
Willow Run facility, it was learned. 

Engine to be used in C-1 1 9C is desig- 
nated R3350-30WA and is rated at 
3250 hp. (dry) for takeoff. It weighs 
3408 lb. dry. This compares with the 
Pratt & Whitney R-4360-20 engine 
now used in the C-119B, rated for take- 
off at 3250 hp. (dry) or 3500 hp. with 
water injection. Weight of the R-43fiO- 
20 is 3505 1b. dry. 

Rate of climb with compounded 
R-3350 engines is 930 fpm. Service 
ceiling with two engines will be 22,900 


ft.; with one engine inoperative 5000 
ft. Cruising speed is estimated at 135 
knots. Normal range is 650 mi. 

Initial takeoff gross weight of the 
C-119C with a 21,400-lb. payload is 
69,300 lb. With no cargo and half 
fuel, weight is 44,800 lb. Maximum 
ferry range is 2600 mi. Maximum 
fuel capacity is 2900 gal. 

► Airframe Modification— General con- 
figuration is unchanged but tire sil- 
houette is altered somewhat with two 
new elongated dorsal fins designed to 
improve directional stability. The fins 
rise just aft of the trailing edge of 
the wing, and structurally the fins 
strengthen the tail booms of the plane. 
The flap and aileron s)'stcms are also 
redesigned for reduced landing and take- 
off distances, as well as increased lateral 
con trol. 

These improvements are direct results 
of lessons learned during the recent as- 


sault transport competition at Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

One of the unique design improve- 
ments incorporated in the C-119C is 
externally carried jettisonable fuel tanks. 
This means that for comtat operations 
the plane will use no internal tanks. The 
external tanks are protected by a self- 
sealing blanket and incorporate internal 
puling features. 

Carrying the fuel in external, drop- 
pable tanks reduces target area in 
combat to a minimum. Tne tanks are 
mounted under each outer wing panel 
and are jettisonable by the pilot if, for 
example, a crash is unavoidable in an 
assault operation. 

In addition the C-119C also will be 
equipped with provision for towing the 
aircraft; an escape chute located near 
the crew compartment for eme^ency 
egress when the cargo compartment is 
congested with cargo. A recessed ladder 
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is built in tlie emergency escape chute. 
► Removable Armor— Other features in- 
clude armor protection against small 
arms fire for the crew, powerplant and 
vital accessory areas. Armor can be 
easily removtsd when not required to 
permit greater payload. 

Bulkheads in fuselage sides are re- 
inforced for greater strength. These 
columns stiffen the sides of the fuselage 
bulkheads against bending and insure 
adequate protection for personnel or 
equipment during ditching or wheels 


up landings. Structural skids or "chine 
strips” have been added externally to 
the fuselage bottom to provide direc- 
tional stability on snow, ice and mud 
in tlie event of a wheels-up landing. 

Landing gear of the C-119C is greatly 
improved over that of the “B” version. 
Using the new four-wheel truri-type 
gear, the C-119C will be able to op- 
erate from fields presently marginal for 
the C-I19B. Specifically the new truck- 
type gear permits operation in fields 
with a .soil Modulus K factor as low 


as 65. (K factor of natural soil subgrade 
is 100.) This achieves about the lowest 
footprint of any military transport cur- 
rently in production- 

Tfie new gear also has an auxiliary 
braking system utilizing compressed air 
bottles for emergency operation. Nor- 
mal braking power is provided by land- 
ing flaps, a reduced landing spera, and 
reversible pitch propellers. TheC-lI9C 
will be able to land over a 50-ft. ob- 
stacle with brakes plus reversing in 
1570 ft. 



Navy Reveals Fast-Climbing XF4D 


The U. S. Navy’s latest and most 
radical interceptor, the Douglas XF4D, 
made its first flight at Edwards AFB, 
Muroc, Calif., on Jan. 2?, 1951. 

The tiny craft, designed for catapult 
takeoff and rapid climb, seems more 
like a missile than an airplane. And in 
fact, it may indicate the beginning of 
the transition from conventional piloted 
aircraft to pilotless ones. 

It is logical to think so, because to- 
day’s aircraft fly on the edge of human 
capabilities and endurance, and tomor- 
row’s missiles aren’t here vet. And so. 
an in-between weapon, such as the 
XF4D might be. is also logical, because 
it combines the features of both. 

► Modified Delta— Basic configuration 


of the XF4D is a well-modified Delta 
wing. The leading apex of the Delta 
has been distorted to take in air and to 
allow room for a fuselage for the pilot, 
and the trailing edge has been faired 
around the engine outlet. 

Cockpit and forward part of the fuse- 
lage seem perfectly conventional, as 
does the tricycle landing gear which is 
fitted. 

Only photos available have been ex- 
tensively retouched to eliminate actual 
outlines of control surfaces, but some 
observations are possible anyway. 

► Folding Win^— It’s a safe bet, for 
instance, that the wings fold upwards, 
resulting in a neat package only the 
height of the vertical fin, 1416 fold joint 


shows faintiv at the outboard edge of 
the wingwalh. 

Probably both full-span leading-edge 
flaps and partial-span trailing-edge flaps 
are fitted. Fuel is likely stored in the 
thick wing root fillet; there is little 
obvious room anywhere else. 

Powerplant is a single jet engine, 
probably the Westinghouse J-40, al- 
though it is not impossible that two 
a-\ial-flow engines are installed one 
above the other. 

Cockpit design is patterned after that 
of the A2D Skvshark. Forward of the 
cockpit there are a couple of skin joints 
which seem to indicate that the main 
armament is in the nose; access would 
appear to be through lifting hoods. 
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New Yardstick for Transportation Safety 


Economic consultant proposes an improved method of 
reporting statisticn to indicate loss of productive life. 


By Rudolf Modley 

On several recent occasions Aviation 
Week has been taking its readers along 
on some exploratory flights over the 
little-known land of safety statistics. On 
some such editorial flights readers were 
shown some lofty peaks of railroad acci- 
dents which ha^ hitherto been known 
to only a few professional explorers in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But passengers must have been most 
impressed with the dense fog that seems 
to hang permanentl)' over the area. 

Upon their returns from their flights 
they must have wondered how it was 
possible for the railroads to talk so much 
about a subject on which our knowl- 
edge is so limited. And they must 
have wondered if some way could not 
be found to let the people know how 
safe or unsafe our transportation system 
really is. Because it is only on the basis 
of facts-and all the facts-that we can 
direct our major efforts into the most 
urgent problems and learn to do better. 
► Youi Chances: Good— The yardstick 
most commonly applied today in meas- 
uring aviation accidents is the number 
of passenger deaths per 100 million 
passenger miles. If we say that the 
accident death rate for scheduled 
domestic airlines is I passenger death 
pet 100 million passenger miles, we 
mean that you, if you were to take a 
trip today, could fly 100 million miles 
in a scheduled airliner until your sta- 
tistical chance to be killed came up. 

If you were to take a plane that flew 
at a speed of 250 miles per hour you 
could keep flying constantly for 45 
years and o months. With life expect- 


ancy what it is today in this country 
you nould probably die of old age in 
your plane long before the chance for 
accidental death would come up. 

But the fact that this yardstick gives 
us an indication that it is quite safe 
to fly in a scheduled airliner still does 
not make this yardstick a good one. 
Here is what's wrong with it; 

► Bent Yardstick- First, it measures pas- 
senger deaths only. This is a good meas- 
ure of your own safety if YOU want to 
take a trip. But from the point of view 
of the nation you are not the only im- 
portant person; other people, who are 
not passengers, are just as important. 
And the fact that YOU get there safely 
but that others got killed in getting 
you there must taken into account. And 
it helps to remember that YOU or 
your child may be one of the "others.” 

We thus come to the following con- 
clusion; From the point of view of the 
passenger-to-be, the number of pas- 
senger deaths is important. From an 
over-all viewpoint, ALL deaths are im- 
portant. Tliis includes the deaths of 
pedestrians, employes (except drivers 
and pilots, who are counted as pas- 
sengers), trespassers, and others killed 
by trains, planes, ears and buses. 

We shall see that there are other 
objections against the presently used 
yardstick of passenger deaths per pas- 
senger mile. But even if there were 
no other ones, it is high time that news- 
papers, magazines, educators and ad- 
ministrators talked about the overall 
safety of planes vs. trains and auto- 
mobiles. Tlie least they could do is 
to talk about both overall AND pas- 
senger safety. 


Second, the yardstick measures deaths 
only. It completely ignores injuries. 
This would not be too serious if all 
means of transportation had about the 
same number (and the same seserit)') 
of injuries for each accident. But this 
is not the case: 46,141 people were 
killed by trains in the years 1940 to 
1949, ^ut 474,747, or more than 10 
times as many, were injured! 

The ratio is very different for sched- 
uled domestic airlines: in the same years 
851 were killed but only 447 injured. 
Instead of a ratio of 10 injured for 
each death in railroad accidents (includ- 
ing auto-train collisions) we find a ratio 
of only about one injured for every 
two deaths in scheduled airline acci- 
dents. This shows how unfair it is to 
ignore injuries, comparing only deaths. 
► Total Loss— The commonly used 
yardstick of passenger deaths pet 100 
million passenger miles is therefore mis- 
leading because it is limited to Pas- 
sengers and to Deaths. To be meaning- 
ful it would have to show the total loss 
to the entire nation due to deaths and 
injuries from transport accidents. 

And now the question is: What can 
we do about it? 

The answer is: Plenly. 

Fortunately, a lot of work has been 
done in other fields which shows a way 
to a solution. 

For quite some time leaders in the 
medical profession have been con- 
cerned about the shortcomings in out 
method of measuring death. Death 
as such is not avoidable; premature 
deafli may be avoidable. Measurement 
of nothing but the fact that a death has 
occurred is therefore less meaningful 
than the measurement of how much 
life-time has been lost prematurely. An 
80-year-old man dying from heart dis- 
ease and a 12-s'C.it-old boy run over 
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by a car arc each counted as one deatli 
under the presently used method. But 
the normallife expectancy of each of the 
two differed widely at the time of their 
death, 

► New Reckoning— To overcome this 
shortcoming, the American Medical 
Assn., undertook a study* to compare 
death rates from various causes of death 
with the number of life-years and the 
number of work-years lost through 
them. The results were startling. 

Under the old system of counting 
deaths without regard to the age of the 
person dying, the death-rate in 1945 
from heart leases was four and a half 
times as high as the death rate from 
accidents. Yet, when the loss of pre- 
maturely lost life-years was calculated 
the ratio was narrowed to 2 to 1. And 
when the number of woik-yean lost 
was counted, accidents moved into the 
first rank as the foremost killer in the 
nation. 

The explanation lies in the average 
ages at death in 1945-age 68 for heart 
and age 46 for accidents. The corres- 

f ending average future life-times were 
1 and 26 years, respectively. 

AMA considered at the time the 
preparation of a parallel study to figure 
out the cost in life-years and in work- 
years of disabling illnesses and injuries. 
Nothing has as yet been published by 
the AMA on this subject. Limited 
data in this field are available from other 
studies. 

► T rue Impact- The effect of this im- 
proved measurement of death and dis- 
ablement can not be overestimated. 
Not only do we begin to see the true 
impact of aceidenU on our national 
well-being; we also have, for the first 
time, a method by which we can meas- 
ure death and accidental injuries wift 
the same yardstick— namely life-years 
lost tliroueh them. 

By adding the loss of life-years 
through accidental death to the loss 
through accidental injury we obtain a 
compfete measure of tire' impact of anv 
cause of accident— be it industrial, home, 
transport, or other. The following ex- 
ample, based entirely on assumed fig- 
ures, will demonstrate the progress 
which appears in sight; 


OI.D METHOD 



Inasmuch as deaths and injuries can 
not be added together, no valid com- 
parison can be made between the two 
methods of transportation. If addi- 
tional means of transportation are 
brought into the picture, the difficulty 
of making comparisons increases. 


NEW METHOD 



Death and injuries can now be added 
together because they are measured in 
the effect they have in depriving those 
involved in the accident of life-years. 
All types of transportation accidents 
can be compared in this relatively sim- 
ple way. Use of this new method would 
make it possible for all the people con- 
cerned with— and about— transport safety 
to concentrate on the truly important 
issues to make travel safer. 

Much work remains to be done be- 
fore the new method can be applied 
correctly. The problems are too nu- 
merous and too complicated to be 
enumerated here. But this work ma\' 
safely be left to the expects in such 
organizations as the National Safety- 
Council, the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, and the Flight Safety Foun- 
dation. 

AF Commits 99.6% 

Of Fiscal ’51 Funds 

Moving rapidly toward build-up to a 
95-group structure, USAF has alreadi 
committed 99.6 percent-approximately 
S2.75 billion of all available aircraft 
rocurement funds for fiscal 1951, AF 
ecretary T. K. Finletter has disclosed. 

Secy. Finletter stated that almost 
100 percent of available aircraft procure- 
ment funds for fiscal 1951 First and 
Second Supplemental, as well as regu- 
lar appropriations, have been committed 
to definite aircraft procurement pro- 
grams. 

Of that amount, he said, 90.4 per- 
cent of total aircraft procurement funds, 
thus far available, nave been legally 
obligated through letters of intent and 
through instruments of contract. 

In further delineation of USAF 
funds utilization, Finletter declared that 
approximately 90.4 percent of all USAF 


procurement funds (aircraft as well as 
other)— approximately $9.25 billion- 
had been committed. Approximately 
61.4 percent of this amount has been 
legally obligated, he said. 

► Northrop F-89-ln reference to que- 
ries concerning USAF's all-weather 
fighter capabilities, the Secretary de- 
clared: We have now gotten the "bugs" 
out of the F-89 Scorpion, and the plane 
is now in accelerated production. The 
F-89 is better than existing all-weather 
fighters such as the Lockheed F-94, and 
it wfll gradually replace or augment 
current all-weatlier aircraft. 

► Canberra B-2— If the English Electric 
Co. Canberra B-2 bomber is used by 
USAF, Finletter said, it will probably 
be used operationally as an all-weather 
intruder much in the same manner as 
are B-26 bombers in Korea today. 

If Air Force buys the Canberra, 

S resent plans are that the Glenn L. 

lartin 6o., Baltimore, Md., will build 
the aircraft. This does not mean, Fin- 
letter said, that the Martin XB-51 has 
been dropped. Air Force intends to 
carry out accelerated development of 
the XB-51. The present Canberra is 
better, however, for night intruder mis- 
sions than the XB-51, he declared, 

► Boeing XB-52- Indications are, Fin- 
letter said, that the Boeing XB-52 is a 
fine plane. Two X models are being 
constructed and it is hoped to fly one 
this year. 

Finletter emphasized faith of the 
USAF in maintaining status quo of the 
strategic air arm, but insisted that stra- 
tegic air power was not being exploited 
at the expense of tactical air power. 

“I believe,” Finletter stated, "that 
the Strategic Air Command is flie great 
deterrent— and must continue to be— 

S inst attack on us and the free world.” 
e tactical and air defense force of this 
nation, lie said, would not go into bat- 
tle until war came— hence, the emphasis 
now on Strategic, not Tactical .Air Com- 
mand, as a war deterrent. 

Lessons of Korea, plus the making 
available of more funds for general AF 
build-up, will permit more emphasis on 
tactical air power, Finletter said. 

Measure Sets Up 
Three Air Commands 

Three major commands-Air De- 
fense, Strategic Ait, Tactical Air- 
would be established by statute in 
legislation slated for early enactment. 

The Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to establish additional com- 
n;ands as he sees fit. 

The measure, for the first time since 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps bought 
the first plane from the Wright brothers 
in 1909, spells out in law USAF’s func- 
tions and organization, with allowance 
for administrative flexibility. 
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10 reasons why your best bet in 
bearings is TIMKEN^ 



1 Rib oj cone maiiilaiHS 
* roller alignment, pre- 
vents skewing, assures maxi- 
mum bearing capacity. 


2 Generous radius per- 
mits greater shajt 
strength. 


• tiired. Available with 
runout tolerance of only 
seventy-five tnillionths oj an 
inch (.000075"). 


^ Case-hardened surfaces 


y ?'\icro-inch surface 
* finish makes friction 
negligible. 
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Available in 5850 sizes. 


Q MadefromTimke/tfime 
• alloy steel for tougbear- 
ing life. 
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O THER tapered roller bearings may look like 
Timken® bearings. But there is no other 
tapered roller bearing which gives you as many 
important advantages as you get with Timken. 

Ten of these advantages are listed above- They 
all stem from the fact that the Timken Company is 
the foremost producer of tapered roller bearings 
and leads in (1) advanced design, (2) precision 
manufacture, (3) rigid quality control, (4) special 
analysis steels. 

Be sure that every tapered roller bearing you use 
HOT IllSr * BJll O NO! JUST A ROllER (ED THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROllER (& 


carries the name "Timken", the trade-mark of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: "TIMROSCO”. 



1 TAKES RADIAL ^ AND INRDSI LOADS DR ANT CDMBINATIDN 



PRODUCTION 


Auto Firms Get Expansion Money 

Ford Motor and Kaiser-Frazer sign AF contracts for 
facilities to produce airc-raft engines and planes. 

Negotiated contracts totaling over 
$60-5 million were awarded by the Air 
Force in the week ending Jan. 19, 

Nearly half the total went to Ford 
Motor Co. ($14.7 million) for facilities 
to produce engines, and Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. ($10 million) for plane produc- 
tion facilities. Plans call for Ford to 
make Pratt & Whitnev Wasp Major 
R-4360S. and K-F to build Fairchild 
C-I19s and Lockheed P2V fuselage 

Other large contracts went to Con- 
vair ($6-5 million) and North American 
Aviation ($7.8 million). 

A. C. SpaA Ping div.. Flint, Mich., spark 
plugs. Cl. 03H, 54,251,260. 

Aeroqnip Corp.. fackson, Mich., aircraft 
hardware, Cl. 04A. S46.800. 

Air Associates. Iiic., Teteiboro, N. J., aii- 
ciaft hardware. Cl. 04A, S88.055. 

Aircooled Motors, Inc., SsTjcuse, N. Y.. 

ts for engines used 'in aircraft. Cl. 


02P. f 


1,400. 


& Mfg. Co,, St. Louis, 
Mo., tables, dining hall. Cl. 40A, $317,418, 

Aviators Clotlung Co., Inc., Beacon. 
N. Y.. jackets, air crew and flving, Cl. 13A, 
$552,901. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita. Kansas, 
kits of material necessary for installation of 
a landing gear control switch on aircraft, 
Cl. OlH. $75,000. 

Bendis Pmdocls div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Indiana, wheel and 
brake assemblies. Cl 03B. $131,349. 

Biederman Motors Corp., Cincinnati, 
maintenance parts for engines. Cl. 19C. 
$125,969. 

G. S. Blakcsiee & Co., Cicero, IH., de- 
greaser. vapor tvpe, Cl. 17A. $13,074. 

Consolidatcd-Vnltee Aircraft Corp-. Ft. 
Worth. Te.sas, kits and miscelianeous mod- 
emir.ilion modification parts for aircrafts. 
Cl. OIB, $100,000. 

Consolidated-Vultee Corp., San Diego, 
spate parts fot aircraft. Cl. OIB, $6,500,000. 

Continental Motors Corp.. Musk^n, 
Michigan, mergenev spate parts for mainte- 
nance of aircraft, Q. 02C, $60,000. 

Diamond AlkaU Co., Cleveland, liquid, 
fire extinguisher, O. 24, $53,186. 

Division Lead Co., Chicago, lead solder, 
Cl. 23A, $192,022. 

Douglas Aircraft Co-. Inc., Santa Monica, 
kits, seat allaching, a. OID, $25,864; kits, 
fire prevention modification, O. OID, $43,- 
674. 

Fairchild Aircraft div., Fairchild Engine 
4 Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Maryland, 
kits for parts necessary for revision to land- 
ing gear. Cl. OIR, $123,314; mobOe train- 
ing units, Cl. OIR, $100,000. 

T^airchild Camera & Instniment Corp., 


lamaica, N. Y., sigiral generators, Cl. 16), 

5337,145. 

Flight Refueling Inc., Danburs', Conn., 
spare parts for refueling systems. Cl. 03N. 
5100,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, facilities for 
production of engines. $14,700,000. 

Franklin Machine Products Co.. New 
York. N. Y'-, drum assembly, lead assembly, 
line assemblv, weight Bag for (ow target. 
Cl. 28B, $76,925. 

F. S. & W. W’. Hirsch Fire Appatahis, 
Yankee Motor Bodies Corp., div., Los 
•Angeles, tester instrument case. Cl 17C, 
535.187. 

Gavcco Laboratories, loc.. New York, 
X. Y., exciter regulators. Cl. 03C. $107,856. 

General Aniline 4 Film. Binvhamton, 
N. y., Ovalid prinlmasters, Cl. lOB. $203.- 
076. 

General Electric Corp.. Schenectad'-. 
spare parts for .superchargers. Cl 03E, 
S1-122.H1. 

General Marine Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
parnehiile folding tables. Cl. 17A, $44,519. 

General Motors Corp,. Allison div., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.. roller hearings for turbo 
jet engines, Cl. 04D. 530,050. 

Gilfillan Brothers. Inc., Los Angeles, azel 
indicator eqninmcnt. Cl I6C, $4,529,818. 

B. F. Grxrdrich Co.. .Akron. O . wheel 
assemblv, Cl 03B. $61,499; wheel assem- 
blv. main landings. Cl. 03B, two contracts, 
$686,000: $116,000. 

Great Lakes Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., 
dining hall chain. Cl. 40A. $233,887. 

HammarUind M^. Co.. Inc., New York, 
N. Y„ tcccivcrs. Cl. 16E. $259,505. 

R. M. Hollingshcad Corp., Camden. 
N. liquid, fire extinguisher, Cl. 24. 
$252,273. 

Jack 4 Heintz Free. Industries. Cleve- 
land, generator, electric tachometer, Cl. 
05D, $85,861; inverters, a. 03C, $36,223, 
inverters. Cl. 03C, 5229,487. 

Tohn,son Fare Bos Co., Bowser. Inc., Chi- 
cago. chargers, gun. Cl. HE. $918,011. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willoiv Run, Mich- 

$To.boo^oa’ ° 

Walter Kidde 4 Co.. Inc.. Bellevalle, 
N. transfer unit, carbon dioxide. Cl. 
17A, $36,404. 

Knllsman Instrument Corn-, Elmhurst, 
N. Y„ indicators. Cl 05D, $39,912. 

Lanagan 4 Hoke. Inc., Philadelphia, 
tester assemblv. Cl 17C, $83,530. 

WilUam Impedes 4 Sons, Inc., Davton, 
shirt, flying, wool. Cl 13A, $223,106.' 

Lear, lire.. Grand Rapids, Michigan, spare 
parts for actuators. Cl. 03C, $26,474. 

Lewis Engineering Co.. Naugaluck, 
Conn., temperature indicators. Cl. 05D, 
$43,525; electric llicrmometcr, tester. Cl. 
17C, $55,041. 


lit kits. Cl. OIL, $238,900; repair of air- 
planes, Cl. OIL, $25,290; kits, retrofit, Cl. 
OIL, $797,500. 

Marine Aircraft Corp.. Ft. W'orfh, Texas, 
free fall tvpe lifeboats. Cl. 19D, $187,092. 

Marqua'rdt Aircraft, \’an Nuvs, Calif., an- 
alyzers, Cl. 17C, $28,5i2. 

Mastcrciaft Metals, Inc., Dayton, Ken- 
tuckv, specialized equipment for Piioto- 
graphic Laboratory. $50,658. 

Moxson Engl. Co., div., W. L. Maxson 
Corp., New York, N. Y„ amplifiers. Cl. 
05F, $35,042. 

Miller Steel Co., Kokomo, Iiid., low 
carbon, low alloy steel sheet. Cl. 23A, 
$383,899. 

Minncapolis-HoneyweB Regulator Co-, 
Minneapolis, spare parts for turbo regu- 
lator systems. Cl. 03E, $517,243: gyro di- 
rectional stabilizeis, Q. 05F, S25,7l'2. 

New Idea, div., AVCO Mfg. Corp.. Cold- 
water. Ohio, trailer and storage rack. a. 
I9A. $99,852. 

modification of and furnishing kits, 5107.- 
385; model airplanes and rclat^ equipment. 
Cl. OIM, $7,748,458. 

Northern Radio Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y-. variable master oscillators, $51,68! 

Optimus Equipment Co., Matawan, 
N. J.. degreaser, vapor type. Cl. 17A, 
$59,538. 

Pacific div., Beiidix Aviation. N. Holly- 
wood, Calif., spate parts. Cl. 03C, $48,648; 
hydraulic valves, Cl. 051, $25,322. 

Phipps Products Corp., Boston, liquid, 
fire extinguisher. Cl. 24, $165,885. 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass., mag- 

Purter-Cable Machine Co,, Syracuse, 
N. Y.. portable electric saws, Ci. 17A, 
528.009. 

Rccordak Corp., Washington, D. C, en- 
larger, reader, camcta-miCTofilm, Cl. lOB, 
$177,635. 

Reed Products, Inc., Milwaukee, aircrew 
trousers, Cl. 13A, $446,588. 

Rockwell Mfg- Co., Pittsburgh, mainte- 

ttucK Sm9c!$3?.818.™'’'’* 

Roval Elcotrrc. Inc.. Jamestown, Ohio, 
invert'ers. Cl 03C. $435,632- 

Schwuin Engr. Co., Los Angeles, indi- 
cators. CI. 04C, $30,452; miscellaneous 
spate parts for indicators, Q. 05E, $35,375. 

Singer Sewang Machine Co., New York, 
N. Y., sewing machines, Cl. I7A, $191,601. 

Sperry Gyroscope, Sperry Corp., Great 
Neck, L. I., N. Y.. spare parts for radar 
range calibration. Cl llA, $50,113. 

Standard Products. Incx, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, overhaul, modification and winteriza- 
tion of driftmeters, Cl- 05A, $151,200. 

Super Electric Co., Jersey Citv, N. J., 
antenna leading coil. CI, l'6A, $161,379, 

Tru-Fit Trousers, Traverse City, Mich- 
igan, flying trousers. Cl. 13A, $235,876. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, machinery and 
equipment, $120,000. 

Virtue Bros. Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
dining hall chairs. Cl- 40A, $239,233. 

Wictes Engr. 4 Contr. Co., Camden, 
N. J.. air control lowers. Cl. 16E, $160,000. 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., 
New York. N. Y„ hardnes.s testers. Cl. 
17C, $60,265. 
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C-W, P&WA Set Up 
Training Programs 

Two of thii country's biggest and 
oldest companies— Pratt & Whitney 
and Cartiss-Wright— are taking steps to 
ensure themselves of sufficient skilled 
shop workers and supervisory personnel 
for flie time when U. S. aviation pro- 
duction lines get really rolling in the 
biggest effort since World War II. 

Tratt & Whitn^ is refurbishing a 
four-story building in Hartford to sup- 
plement its training department at the 
E. Hartford plant. Scheduled to start 
operations soon, the new facilit)' will 
accommodate between 600-800 trainees 
at a time,' with a two-week minimum 
curriculum for each on a six-day basis. 
The school will handle hourly rated em- 
ployes, including new men and present 
personnel being upgraded to jobs re- 
quiring additional baining. The faculty 
will number about 80. During the war 
P&WA conducted courses for over 
27,000 of its employes-about half in 
machine tool operations. 

Curtiss-Wright is setting up a new 
project called the C-W Educational 
Institute to update its men in the latest 
developments in turbine and piston en- 
gines, props and flight simulators. The 
program is being offered initially to 
Wright engine and Curtiss Propeller 
personnel, will later be extended to 
the company’s other divisions. 

First on the agenda is a series of 60 
lectures on the machinability of metals 
based on the USAF Machinability Re- 
port. The lectures will be given weekly 
preceding or following the regular shifts 
at C-W’s two North Jersey plants, and 
will include movies, slides and actual 
machine demonstrations. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


• An injeciioo carburetor (like many aooiher aircraft 
assembly) is no job to service with bulky cools. Hours 
are worth coo much to be wasted ! Notice how that 
Snap-on Ferret ratchet and extension-bar reach in to 
snug up bidden nuts and cap screws. These streamlined 
Ferrets, with slim square drive, are available in a 
wide variety of socket sizes and types, plus special 
attachments and adapters. They’re favorites with air- 
craft mechanics ! Ferret units are of fine alloy steel, 
beat-created to amazing toughness, Aircraft production 
and maintenance executives: write for data on Snap-on 
cools of special design, in quantity runs. 



► AiReseatch Aviation Service Co., Los 
Angeles, executive aircraft interior spe- 
cialists, has current backlog of about 
$600,000, widi major portion covering 
interior rework of DC-3s. 

► Lycotning-Spencet Div., Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., is training groups of 
bomber maintenance unit personnel in 
the servicing of aircraft portable gener- 
ating units. Course is being given at 
Lycoming’s Williamsport, Penn, plant 
arid in the Williamsport Technical 
Institute. 

^Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Wash., is building 18,000 power trans- 
mission line suspension clamps for the 
Bonneville Power Administration of 
Portland, Ore. Clamps, designed 
Boeing engineers, are made of alumi- 
num and are corona-free. 
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OFF-GRADE SOFT... 


Ilever ^ 

Hever OFF-GRADE HARD... 
ALWAYS IDENTICAL! 


MICROrOMIC 


Test 3 at our expense... you'll find every New Microtomic 
Drawing Pencil identical Io every other one of the same 
degree! EberhanI Faber's newly-ileveloped quality controls 
make it positive! 

EVEN THEIR 'NEW LOOK' MAKES FOR BETTER WORK 

NEW DUSK GRAY, selected by hundreds of draftsmen as the 
least distracting, most distinctive drawing pencil color. New ‘bull’s- 
eye’ degree marking on 3 sides— always in sight! 

LESS SMUDGE on your tracings, because New Microtomic lines 
leave fewer loose, smearablc particles! New Hi-Dciisity Wood- 
clinched leads— stronger, tougher, slower wearing! 

CLEARER PRINTS, because Microtoniic’s new hi-density lines 
arc exceptionallyopaque to the actinic raysof high-speed ‘printers! 
Result... dead-u7ut« lines, without feathering or blurry edges! 


New Dynamie Balance 
Lead Holder. . . try 



ml TSyTHE ^■against-^test 

Draiiing Pencils-PRREl Ti'st llicin 
pencils — see which is more uiiiibrm! 
our FHEE Test Samples now! 

EKERHIP FABER 


37 GRIINFOIHT AVINUI, ■ROOKITH 33, M.T. 

Send me 3 New Microtomic Drawing PenciU 



Convair’s Ft. Worth B-36D Line In Action 
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FINANCIAL 


AAL Gaining Financial Strength 

Underwriters’ analysis of American's growth outlines 
factors that contributed to present firm position. 


Substantial improvement in the fi- 
nancial condition of American Airlines, 
Inc., is reflected by recent events. The 
company accomplished material re- 
duction in its funded debt through 
the purchase of §5,950,000 principal 
amount of its 3 percent debentures, late 
in 1950. With the §4,050,000 it had 
acquired about a year ago, this made a 
total of $10 million of tHese debentures 
purchased as of Dec. 31, 1950, serving 
to reduce the original issue to §30 
million outstanding as of that date. 
This action anticipates sinking fund 
requirements well into 1958. 

The reduction of one-fourth of the 
company's debt structure is not only 
a significant milestone in American’s 
financial history but is a fitting tribute 
to private enterprise as supported in 
the best traditions of the investment 


► Fun£ Rais^— in fune, 1946, Amer- 
ican raised approximately $80 million 
publicly through §40 million in deben- 
tures and §40 million in prefened stock. 
These issues were underwritten by an 
investment banking syndicate headed by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. The deben- 
tures were offered to the public at an 
initial price of 102, but a declining 
market caught this issue in a down- 
draft and tfie marketing was far from 
successful to the underwriters. 

But American received its full pro- 
ceeds under the firm commitment of 
the underwriters, who fulfilled their 
obligation and sought no refuge in a 
government “bail-out” through a Re- 
construch'on Finance Corp. loan or sim- 
ilar devices. 

Subsequently, these debentures sold 
down as low as 67. With improving 
credit and the strong retirement pro- 
gram, current quotations for this issue 
arc around par, or 100. 

The fact remains that it was this firm 
underwriting which made it possible 
for American to obtain the capital funds 
necessary to embark upon its ambitious 
equipment program in 1946. This 
played a ke>' part in enabling the com- 
pany to command a dominant competi- 
tive position in the postwar perioa by 
being the first air carrier to complete 
the installation of an all-modem passen- 

These events now make particularly 
timely a report currently being released 


by Kidder, Peabody & Co. analyzing 
the "Strategic Position of the Air Trans- 
port Industry with Special Emphasis on 
American Airlines, Inc.” This 22-page 
study highlights the favorable position 
of the airline group in our present 
economy as a fitting backdrop to Amer- 
ican's stated role “as having among the 
greatest potentialities in earning power 
with the attachment of minimum 

► Coach Factor-In appraising the 
strong growth characteristics of the air 
transport industry, this study notes that 
for the first eight months of 1950, air 
travel was equal to 84 percent of 
Pullman traffic. The obsen’ation is ad- 
vanced that if present trends persist, 
air travel will not only equal but may 
well surpass the level of Pullman traffic 
this year. 

Aggressive merchandising of air travel, 
as represented by coach services and 
other promotional fates, is given credit 
for the substantial airline gains. The 
report notes: "Coach services, obviously, 
have opened up new traffic vistas for 
the airlines, and may well represent an 
important k^ to broader future mar- 
kets. . . . Suf^cient experience has been 
obtained ... to prepare this promo- 
tional device for greater utilization when 
the need for such a traffic stimulant 

The Kidder, Peabody study details 
a number of significant and interesting 
phases in the development progress of 
American Airlines. For example, the 
New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania are repotted as the only two rail- 
roads now exceeding American in the 
amount of annual passenger revenues 
generated. 

► Financially Strong— American’s cur- 
rent financial position is represented to 
be the strongest it has ever wen. As of 
Sept- 30, 1950, its working capital was 
reported in excess of $21,725,000. This 
compared with only $8,760,000 at June 
50, 1947, “an uncomfortably low 
point”. The improvement of about 
Jl2.965,000 in working capital does not 
begin to reflect the full extent of 
American’s financial recovery during 
the ^riod of three years and three 

In addition to the net working capital 
gain, the carrier’s provision for special 
flight equipment fund, net gain m op- 


erating property and equipment, net 
gain in investments in subsidiaries and 
the purchase of sinking fund deben- 
tures bring the total gross financial 
recovery to §44,165,000 for the period. 
After allowing for the funds provided 
through the increase in unearned trans- 
portation revenues, the net financial 
gain is $42,710,000. 

Further gains are detailed for the 
1950 fourth quarter and arc tied in 
with the proceeds received from the 
sale of American’s interest in AOA, 
together with the funds expended for 
detenture acquisitions and certain cap- 
ital expenditures. 

► Competitive Position— The Kidder, 
Feabody report analyses American’s 
competitive position as a result of its 
modern air transport fleet. Among 
other things, American’s flight equip- 
ment was recently estimated to have a 
replacement cost of some $151 million. 
As of Sept. 30, 1950, giving effect to 
depreciation write-offs, this equipment 
was carried on the books at $44,960,- 
268, or less than one-third of replace- 

The modem aircraft fleet of Ameri- 
can is represented to give that carrier 
improved efficiency and reduced oper- 
ating costs. By standardizing on two 
basic transport types, the DC-6 and 
Convair, utilisation of only one hme 
engine, the Pratt & Whitney R-2^00, 
has also been facilitated. 

► Passenger Effect— The impact on 
American’s 1950 earnings due to sus- 
tained passenger volumes prevailing 
during the fourth quarter is readily 
evident through the quarterly analysis 
for the last two years. Net income 'be- 
fore taxes for the 1950 final period is 
estimated by Kidder, Peabody at $7 
million, or almost seven times the com- 
parable results for the 1949 like quarter. 
This is responsible for the estimated 
$20,458,822 net income before taxes 
for 1950. The leverage factor on air- 
line earnings is readily apparent when 
it is realized that net earnings, before 
taxes, more than doubled in 1950 while 
revenue passenger miles gained an 
estimated 15 percent during the same 

The report implies that American was 
subject to an excess profits tax during 
the second half of 1950. Giving effect 
to such provision, American’s net earn- 
ings for 1950 are estimated at all h'me 
peak of over $10 million. After pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, this is 
equivalent to about $1.35 per common 
share as compared with only 79 cents 
per common share for 1949. 

The report concludes with an exposi- 
tion of American’s operations as having 
the lowest cost in the industry, with 
a likelihood that its excellent equip- 
ment position will help maintain this 
distinction during 1951. 

— Selig Altschul 
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It’s de pendable seaplane service with Esso Aviation 
Products at the Brooklyn Skyport 


The High Quality Esao products that keep ’em 
flying at Brooklyn are famous for efficient, reliable per- 
formance, and they're backed by constant research at 
America’s largest aviation petroleum laboratory. 
Private flyers: enjoy added flying convenience... 
apply for handy Esso Aviation Credit Card — honored 
' n coast to coast. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Avionics Highlights IAS Annual Meet 


Record number of allied-science organizations join in 
presenting problem solutions in aeronautics. 


The 19th annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of the .Aeronautical Sciences 
brought together a broad field of scien- 
tists and engineers to exchange latest 
available information on major phases 
of aviation. 

Three fundamentals spotlighted by 
the sessions (Jan. 29-Feb. 1) were: 

• Expanding role of avionics. 

• Growing cognizance of safety in avi- 

• Increasing interdependence of aero- 
nautics and allied fields. 

Out of a total of 11 subject headings 
covering 42 presentations, almost one 
full day of the four-day sessions was de- 
voted to "electronics in aviation," a 
discussional division appearing for the 
first time in an annual meeting program 
of the IAS. Four papers, followed by a 
symposium on all-weather flying, com- 
prised the Insb'tute’s avionics discussion 
offering. 

Another nesv discussional heading 
was "flight safety," emphasizing the in- 
creasing recognition of this character- 
istic as an intangible but integral part 
of aircraft design and operation. Last 
year it was merely part of the air trans- 
port presentations. 

And established was a new high in 
the number of aviation or related- 
science organizations participating with 
the IAS at one of its annual meetings. 
Sponsoring presentations of specialized 
knowledge in their particular fields 
were: American Meteorological Society, 
Cornell's Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
lieim Aviation Safety Center, Institute 
of Radio Engineers, Institute of Navi- 
gation, and American Helicopter So- 

Greatest emphasis was placed on aero- 
dynamics, with four presentations allo- 
cated to each of three phases— general, 
supersonic and hypersonic. 

Aeroelasticity, which appeared for the 
first time last year as a program head- 
ing, was given the same weight this 
year, with three papers delivered. 

Flight propulsion problems, last vear 
limited to a symposium, emerged at this 
annual meeting as a separate category, 
covering three timely subjects. 

Here are .summaries of some of the 
papers delivered at this 19th annual 
meeting. Others will be briefed in suc- 
ceeding issues of .Aviation Weax. 


ROTATING WING AIRCRAFT 

>■ Dynamic Effects la Rotor Blade Beoding- 
A. H. Flax, Head, Aerodynamics Research 
Dept., and L. Goland, Associate Research 
Engineer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. 

The problem of helicopter rotor blade 
bending moments for the case in which the 
blade is near resonance with one of the 
periodic aero^'namic forcing harmonics is 
considered. The additional inertia and aero- 
dynamic damping forces due to blade bend- 
ing deflection are included in the general 
equations for blade bending. 

Two methods of analysis are presented: 
The first is a tabular soluKon of the differen- 
tial equation, while the second is an approxi- 
mate method based on the use of an ampli- 
fication factor on the static bending moment 
of the blade. The tabular procedure is 
rather laborious and time-consuming, while 
the amplification factor method is relatively 
simple. Comparison of results obtained by 
the two methods for a typical case indicates 
fairly good agreement. 

^ Hly Rotor Blade Ice-Control Profect— 
Edward F. Katzenberger, Chief Design En- 
gineer. Sikorsky .Aircraft division. United 
Aircraft Corp. 

While this paper has particular reference 
to design, construction, and test of an ex- 
perimental rotor blade ice-control system 
for the H-5 helicopter, the method of 
analysis developed for determining the para- 
meters of the system is generally applicable 
to the design of rotor hot air deicing and 
anti-icing systems. 

Scope of the H-5 icing project included; 
heat-transfer analysis; detail design of the 
system: construction of the components and 
installation on an H-5 aircraft, together with 
test instrumentation; 10 hours flight and 
ground test; and corielation of flight-test 
data with method of analysis. Analysis cm. 
ploj-ed was a straightforward application to 
the rotor blade of methods of airfoil heat- 
transfer anah'sis developed bv NAC.A and 
A\rr. 


Good agreement was obtained for dry air, 
and the analysis was extended to wet air 
conditions that, however, were outside the 
scope of the test program and will form the 
next phase. 

^ Desirable Longitudinal Flying Qualities 
for Helicopter and Means to Achieve Them— 
K. B. Gustafson, Aeronautical Research 
Scientist, Ijngley Aeronautical Laboratoev, 
NACA, 

Tentative longitudinal flving-qualities re- 
quirements for helicopters based largely on 
pilot observations and measured stability and 
control characteristics for several single-rotor 
copters are given. It was found that pilots 
are influenced by details of the time history 


of normal acceleration following control 

^’arious means that have been tried or 
suggested for achieving desirable character- 
istics are outlined. Experimental results (ob- 
tained while varying the characteristics to 
establish the requirements] showing the 
effectiveness of two such means ate pre- 
sented. These are, increasing the stability 
with angle of attack by means of a hori- 
zontal tail; and increasing the damping in 
pitch of the helicopter by artificial mcans. 

It is shown that the characteristics can be 
varied from unsatisfactorv to satisfactory bv 
either means. The effect on initial control 
response to making the tail surface move 
with the cvclic pitch control is also demon- 
strated. 

It is pointed out that the best design pne- 

thc methods Jiscuss^ in combination with 
one another, rather than relying solely on 
one method. 

>A Tested Solution to the Problem of 
Helicopter Stability and .Automatic Con- 
trol-E. G. Vanderlip and Donald N. 
Meyers, Research and Devciopment Depart- 
ment, Piasecki Helicopter Corp., and P. Hah 
pert. Engineering Dept. Head for Flight 
Control, Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

The general pro&lcm of stability and con-, 
Irol of helicopters is discussed, emphasizing 
the characteristics desired in a stabilizing 
device and why an automatic pilot was 
chosen. The principles of operation of the 
A-12 Gyropilot and its installation in a 
XHJP-1 Helicopter arc described. Record- 
ings of actual flight performance arc given 
showing how the aircraft is successfullv sta 
bilized. 

FLIGHT PROPL'LSION 

► Practical .Aspects of Turbojets in 'I'rans- 
porf Airciaft-R. T. Holland and E. L. 
Auyer, Aircraft Gas Turbine division. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Performance factors of particular ini- 
portance to turbine-engine operalon arc pre- 
sented. A discussion is given of rating 
methods as applied to commercial operation. 
Effects of air extraction, nonstandard tem- 
peratures, altitude, humidity, and variation 
between engines arc described. Opetalional 
methods, such as idling conditions for 
descent, wandmiHing, acceleration charac- 
teristics, and engine shutdown in flight for 
cruise control ate discussed. 

Major opciJiional factors that affect 

mended operational methods are outlined. 
Recent flight experience on accelerated serv- 

eonclusions. .A description is given of typical 
inspections required, with data on time ami 
nian-hours, in the light of fast turn-around 

-Anticipated giound-equipment requitc- 
.sidecations are treated finm the points of 
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view of cost, safely, perfo 
Irol, and other factors. 

► The Effect of Changes in Altitude on the 
Controlled Behavior of a Gas-l'urbine En- 
gine-S. C- Himmel and Richard P. Krebs, 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, NAC.A. 

This paper presents a theoiy of the 
■ in engine response '■ 


whief 


dcpendcntly bv 
ler with some experi- 
ating these analyses, 
isponse of the engine 
nc computed from 


of an engine operating under a proposed 


effect of the changes in engine dv-namics 
with altitude. P'tom these studies, it appears 


control loops with altitude if satisfactc 

E irforaiaiicc is to be obtained. 
Application of Rocket Power to .Aiicraf 


man-occupied -aircraft. 
V typical installation 
Otis types of rocket ui 


■sihlc : 


:oragc ti 


»:ntcd. 


: installnlioi 


liould’ be considcrod during 
I and nperalion of a rocket 
pmvcrplant as they pertain to the airplane 
and crew are listed for future consideration 
Some of the advantages of a rockd 
powcrplant arc pointed out: low weight, 
small cross section, higti tlirust-to-weight 
ratio, and a high rate oi thrust build-up. 
General cliaiacteiistics are giv en tor a tockel- 

E owered interceptor aircraft that could be 
uilt today. 

► A Tbeory of the Direct and Inverse 
leins of Compressible Flow Past Case 
Arbitrary Airfoils— Cliung-Hua Wi 
Curtis A- Brown, Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Uboiatorj, NACA. 

A new approach to the inverse and direc 
problems of compressible flow past cascade 
of atbilsaty airfoils is presented. The close 
relation between the shapes of the mean 
line of the blade and mean stieaiil line in 
the channel and that between the varia- 
tions in cliamiel width and specific mass 
flow on the mean stream line ate utilized, 
in the inverse problem, with the inlet 
. ..- 1 — ..--, 1 . , desirable b’"'" 


thickness distrib 


and with either . 
It the rate 0 


.e of blade o 

turning of the mean stream 
the flow along the mean sti 
properly determined and easily extended 
out along the pitch direction. The blade 
boundaries are then determined from the 
inlet mass flow and best velocity distribu- 
tion over the blade. 

For a quick approximate solution of the 
direct problem, the same process is used 
with one or mote a^ustmenls to get the 
right blade shape, file solution obtained 
in this manner can also be used li 
good starting value for a n 
solution by cither relaxation oi 
nique, which also are briefly d 



This pictur^ does not 
equful 10,000 words 


This is a fine photograph — but men and machines 
are only part of the story at IGW. It lakes esprit do 
corps (a much overworked term that fits here)~it 
lakes pride of workmanship to produce fine pre- 
cision gears and parts. 
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SINCLAIR 


In each of the huge Pratt & Whitney engines 
that power the Convairs and DC-6's of American 
Airlines’ Flagship Fleet, there are an estimated 
7,642 vital parts that are constantly on the move 
as the engine roars along. For these engines to operate prop- 
erly, every one of these moving parts must be completely 
protected from friction and heat with a dependable oil. 
To do this vitally-important lubrication job American 
Airlines has chosen SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL... exclusively! 
And the fact that Sinclair aircraft oil has been per- 
forming this job now for American Airlines for over 
16 years tells the story of how effeaively this fine lubricat- 
ing oil does its work. 

What more can you ask of an oil... for your own vital 
lubricating needs? 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, Aviation Sales, A30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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QUALITY 
DROP FORGINGS 


AIRCRAFT USE 

PRECISION FORGINGS FROM 
ALLOY, STAINLESS AND 
CARBON STEELS, ALUMI- 
NUM. BRASS, BRONZE OR 
COPPER. 

Our facilities are available for 
production and delivery of 
quality forgings to your speci- 
fications. 


ALL 

FORGING 
DIES AND 
TOOLS 
MADE IN 
OUR OWN 
PLANTS 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

West Cheshire, Conn. 


HIGHnmRATURl 

SWITCH^ 



The I'lislomaiy iiuumption of a linear 
relation betivecn pressure and specific voL 

- It required in this approach, and 

putation involved is also much 
' and quicker. 

le theory is illustrated with solutions of 
inverse and direct problems of com- 
pressible fiov.' past typical turbine and com 
pressor blades. The results are compared 


simpler ai 
The thi 


with 


I. The m 


)f this 


amples. The method is directly applicable 
to two-dimensional Row in axial turbo- 


GENERAL AERODYNAMICS 
V Simplified Desj|n Comparisons of Axial 
Homprcssora— Frank L. Watleudorf, Deputy 
-liici Scientific Advisor, Air Engineering 
Development division, Hq., USAF. 

rted is a contintsation of studies in- 
n 1944 regarding potential improvc- 
of turbojet propinsion systems for 
supersonic Sight, as suggested originally by 
Dr. TTicodore von Karmon. 

implified design comparisons of axial 
compressors with particular empbasis on the 
"ainment of a hig^ talc of mass flow pet 
it frontal area are discussed. This fea- 
e is important not only in tlie applica. 
n of turbojets to the propulsion of super- 
tie aircraft, but also in the study of future 
potential requirements for jet engine com- 
ponent testing and lor application to the 
design of more compact compressor systems 
for wind tunnels such as those at the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center. 

' — T made of some aspects of 


influence of hub ratio and axial Mach n 
ber on the stage pressure ratio based on 
assumed limitations of all rdative and abso- 
lute Mach numbers is given for compressor 
types designed according to various prin- 
ciples such as free vortex flow, rigid body 
prerotation, and arbitrary distributiorrs of 


The in 


that a general qualitative picture is given of 
the inSuence of compressor type on the 
relationship between temperature rise and 
mass Bow ratio. This study represents a 
qualitative method of comparing compressor 
^'pcs and refers to the inlet stage alone, 
wMch is usually critical for mass flow. 

n the Stability of Two-Dimensional 
,inar Jet Flow of Gas-S. I. Pai, Re- 
search Associate, Institute for Fluid Dynam- 
s and Applied Mathematics, University of 
.farvlaod. 

The stability of two-dimensional laminar 
jet-type flow both of an incompressible and 
if a compressible fluid has been investigated 
ly the method of small perturbations- Both 
be symmetrical and anti-symmetrical dis- 
turbances are investigated separately. 

In case of incompressible fluid, the solu- 
tions of neutral stable disturbances in an 
iuviscid fluid are first obtained. Then the 
s of viscous fluid ate analyzed. Both 
the symmetrical and the antisymmelrical 
disturbances are unstable for large Reynolds 
numbers, but the region of instability of 
— metrical disturbances lies inside that of 
mti-symmetrical one. The general shape 
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of the neutral stable wave number against 
Rcj-nolds number curve of the jet-tvpc is 
different from that of tiie velocity profile 
of ordinary houndary-layer tlo« or Poiseiiillc 

First, the effect of viscosity on the ncu- 
always stabilizing for jet-tvpc flo\v. Second, 

the Reynolds number is large, the jet-type 
flow is always unstable. Hence, fot the 
upper branch of the neutral stable wave 
nmiibci against Remolds nimiher curve, 
wave number increase with Rcvnokls num- 
licr, and there is no lower btancii of this 
neutral stable curve for the jet-hge flow. 

lotic behavior of the solutioiis at infinity 
111 an iuviscid fluid aie first iuvcsti|ated. 
There is some similarity between the solu- 
thosc of the ease of incompressible fluid. 

an important differenee exists between the 
case of supersonic and subsonic disturb,inces 
relative to the velocity of the surrounding 
stream of the jet. The amplitude of the sub- 

ilistancc from the axis of the jet. The neu- 
tral subsonic disturbances determine the 
limits of stability of the jet flow. The neu- 
tral supersonic disturbances are actually 
progressive sound waves wlinsc wave length 
and phase velocity .arc completely arbitrary 
and which have no significance for stability 
of the jet flow. 

When the Mach number of the maxi- 
imira velocit; of the jet relative to the 
velocity of surrounding stream is high 
ciiougli, the jet-type flow tends to be st.ible 
with respect to small distuibaiiccs. 

► .Aq Acoustic Theory of .Airflow— R. .A 
Shaw. Principal Scientific Officer, United 
Kingdom Ministry of Supply. British Joint 
Services Mission, Washington, D. C. 

the disturbance features of real flow on the 
basis of the flow being in vibration. It 
suggests that disturbance centers in n field 
of flow mav react together, interchanging 
pulses that travel through the field at the 
local speed of sound relative to the flow. 
The travel times of these pulses determine 
frequencies that arc characteristic of the 
flow. The geometry of tlic boundaries, flow 
pattern, and M.icli number may fator cer- 
tain frequencies, and the distarljuncc sys- 
tem mav he chosen because it fits these 

The theory originated from the aiulssls 
vepatation pd transition points and sliock- 
this basis. 

It has been applied successfully to de- 
termine the shedding fiequcncy of the 

scale of the cylinder wake. Initial experi- 
ments on an airfoil at low nibsrinic speeds 

flow at the predicted frequencies can occur. 

► A Review of the 8-Meter Modane Wind- 
Timnel-Robert Crawford, Captain, US.AF, 
U. S. Observer at Modane, France. 

This paper encompasses the salient fea- 
tures of the French efforts during the cur- 
rent reconstniction in the Frcnch-It.ili.iii 



NOW! Aircraft can be fueled 

up to 600 g.p.m. 


New Parker 2'A" 
nozzle saves 
up to 80% of 
fueling time 
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Alps of the fonnec Gennan 8m. 
' tunnel. A review of the p 


orth bv 
n eluded; 


iddition, a detailed anaJvsis uc me 
hvdnulic svstem that males available a 
source of over 120,000 hp. is explained. 

The unusual arrangement of tfie penstock 
and the gallery supplying the water head 
from the main glacier-fed reservoir 2800 ft. 
above the level of the wind tunnel is also 
discussed. The various procedures anil 
techniques exercised by the French engi- 
5 in determining tlie initial calibcatioiiv 
check-out of this facility are of speci.il 
interest to compare with euirent American 
rods. .Aside from the fundamental 
data and the generalized information, thiv 
paper also contains, For the first time, an 
overall review of one of the foremost wind- 
lel establishments. 


SUPERSONIC AERODYN.4MICS 

^ Damping in Piteb of Bodies of Revolution 
at Supersonic Speed— C. B. Smith. Project 

Engineer. Research Department, United 
Aircraft Corp. 

The Katman-Moote-Tsien solutions for 
the steady forces on bodies of revolution 
at supersonic speeds are extended to obtain 
a solution tor the damping in pitch of such 
bodies. Both the direct forces on the hodv 
and the associated upwash field about it 
.ire defined. Solotions of the limiting and 
step-by-step type are presented. 

This analysis indicates that the body of 
a supetsoniC'h^ missile or atreraft may 
contribute a damping moment equal to. 
or greater than, that of the wings and 

in the damping contnbution of the body 
over that at low speed is due partly to 
the relative increase in size of the body, 
partly to the increase in finenes.s ratio, and 
partly to the large exit area present at the 
tafl of most supersonic-type bodies. 

It is found that blunt bodies with no boat- 
tailing have the most damping. It is further 
shown that the induced upwash about a 
pitching bodv increases the damping con- 
tribution of the attached wings and stabiliz- 
ing surfaces. It is felt that, in view of their 
relative size, these damping moments should 
be included in dvnamic stahilitv and control 
analyses of supersonic missiles and aircraft. 
► The Lift Distribution on Low-Aspect- 
Ratio Wings at Subsonic Speeds— H. R. 
I.l\vTence, .Assistant Head. Aerodynamic 



[ions from the linearized theorv of a lifting 
surface in a steady incompressible flow. 
-Application of this procedure leads to the 
well-known integral equations of FrandtI. 
Weissinger, and fones and to a new integral 
equation For the chordwise lift distribution. 
This integral equation Is shown to be a 
ctiordwise analog of the Weissinger theon- 
for the spanwise lift distribution. 

.A method for solving the integral equa- 
tion is developed and applied to the com- 
putation of tne lift coefficient, center of 
pressure and damping in roll For rectangular 
and triangular planforms over the aspect 
ratio range 0 to 40. The results are found 
to be in agieemept with the available data. 
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in speed, range, allifude and firepower, going 
higher, farther and fosfer, with more armament 


in performing any reqoired combat mission fa 
contact the enemy successfuHy and conquer him 


in design and production capabilities 
. . delivering operot/onof aircraft foster 
ond of lower cost 
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^ A Limitiag Case for Missile Rolliag Mo- 
ments— Ernest W. Graham, Consultant in 
Aerodynamics, Santa Monica Plant, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc. 

studied for the limiting case in which an 
infinite miinber of wings are symmetrically 
arranged around a circular cylinder. This 
case is simple to analyze and is physically 
interesting for comparison with wing systems 
that have large interference effects. The 
analysis is independent of Mach number 
and of the longitudinal shape of the wing 

this limiting ease provides a useful com- 
parison with nonplanar wing arrangements, 
many of which ate difficult to analyze. 


NACA Advisors 

Appointments for 1951 
include wide range of 
industry leaders. 

More than 400 men have b«n 
named members of the 27 technical 
committees and subcommittees of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics for die current year. 

Dr. j. C. llunsaker, NACA chair- 
man who made the announcement, 
stated that these appointments were es- 
pecially important because they call for 
added service to the nation in a time of 
national emergency. 

The appointees were, as always, se- 
lected because of their recognized lead- 
ership, experience and technical abil- 
ities in their special fields. They serve 
without Compensation- 

Responsibilities of the subcom- 
mittee menibets include: Advising on 
problems relating to the assigned tech- 
nical field; reviewing the progress of re- 
search at NACA and other laboratories; 
recommending research projects; and 
assisting in research program coordina- 

Although the status of these com- 
mittees is that of advisory groups, the 
competence and prestige of the mem- 
ben makes adoption of their suggestion 
almost certain. 

Chairmen of technical committees 
for 1951 are: 

• Aerodynamics: Dr. T. P. Wright, 
Vice President for Research, Cornell 
Uniicrsity. 

• PowerpUnts for aircraft: R. M. Ha- 
zen, Director of Engineering, Allison 
division of General Motors Corp. 

• Aircraft construction: Dr. A. fi. Ray- 
mond. Vice President, Engineering, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

• Operating problems: William Little- 
wood. Vice President, Engineering, 
American Airlines, Inc. 

• Industry consulting: D. L. Wallace, 
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President and General Manager, Cessna 
Aircraft Co. 

Chairmen for the technical subcom- 
mittees are: 

Fluid mechanics: Dr. C. B. Millikan, 
Director, Daniel Guggenheim Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, California Institute 
of Technology. 

High-speed aerodynamics: J. G. Lee, 
Asst, Director of Research, United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Stability and control: Capt. W, S. 
Diehl, Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. 

Iritcmal flow: P. A. Colman, Chief 
Aerodynamics Engineer, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

Propcllets for aircraft: T. B. Rhines, 
Chief Development Engineer, Hamil- 
ton .Standard Propellers division, 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Seaplanes: Grover Loening, M'ash- 

Helicopters: R. H. Prewitt, Prewitt 
Aircraft Co. 

Upper ahnosphere; Dr. Harry Wex- 
ler, Chief, Scientific Services division, 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Aircraft fuels: Dr. J. Bennett Hill, 
Manager, Development ditision. Sun 
Oil Co. 

Combustion: Dr. Bernard Lewis, 

Chief, Explosives Branch, Bureau of 

Lubrication and wear: E. M. Phillips. 
,\ircraft Gas Turbine Division. General 
Electric Co. 

Compressors and turbines: Prof. H. 
\\’. Emmons, Harvard University. 

Engine performance and operation: 
A. 11- Redding, Flow Research section. 
Aviation Gas Turbine division, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Heat-resisting mahrals: A. W. F. 
Green, Chief hletalhirgist. Allison Di- 
vision. CMC. 

Rocket engines: Dr. M. J, Zucrow, 
Prof, of Jet Propulsion. School of Aero- 
nautics, Purdue University. 

•Aircraft structures: Dr. C. R. Strang, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Aircraft loads: Dr. George Snyder. 
Staff Engineer, Structures, Boeing Air- 
plane Co, 

Vibration and flutter: Prof, R. L. 
Bisplinghoff, Associate Prof., Aeronau- 
tical Engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Aircraft structural materials: E. H, 
Dix, Jr., Assist.int Director of Research. 
.Aluminum Research Laboratories, 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Meteorological problems; Dr. F. W. 
Reicheldetfer, Chief, U, S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Icing problems; A, A- Brown, Instal- 
lation Engineering Laboratory. Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division. United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Aircraft fire prevention; R. D. Kcllv. 
Superintendent of Technical Develop- 
ment, United Air Lines, Inc. 
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EAL’s Ideal: Safely, Simplicity 

Tight liaison between engineeriiig and niainteiianee 
evident at airline's Miami main overhaul base. 


By George [„ (ilirisliaii 

Miami— “Give me sledge hammer 
engineering. . Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer admonished nis engineers. 

Eastern Air Lines’ president docs not 
want complicated gadgctiy on his planes 
and many a fancy bit of circuitry has 
been replaced by manual controls- 
simple and rugged. 

A visit to EAL’s main overhaul base 
at Miami showed how Rickcnbacker’j 
|)hilo50phy of simplicity permeated 
through engineering, overhaul shops 
and flight line. Engineering releases 
are short and to the point. In ever\- 
shop arc ingenious machines, tools or 
fixtures, designed by cmplotcs and built 
of odds and ends, which save time and 
labor for a particular job (and usually 
earned the inventors a cash bonus). 
The closest sort of liasion presails be 
tween engineering and maintenance de- 
partments. 

R. B, Ault, E.AL’s chief iiiaiiitenance 
engineer, gave an example of EAL's 
effort to keep modifications simple: 

The s’cntilatine and combustion air 
scoop on the airlines’ DC-^s, located 
on the upper forward .section of the 
fuselage, iced up readily. Ice accretion 
sscnild soon block the combustion air 
intake and the heater became inopera- 
tis’c. Schedule delays resulted. 

Eastern's engineers tried electrically 
operated de-icing bools, but determined 
that the DC-3 was too power critical 
for that type of installation. 

They decided to install a streamlined 
mast in front of the air scoop. Most 
of the ice would impinge on it, keep- 
ing the scoop free. Not only was it 
effective, blit it was cheap to make. 


light in nciglil and icejuired no main 
tcnancc. Configuration was selected 
after tcsi.s in the B. F. Goodrich re- 
frigerated n ind tuimel in Akron. 

7'hc shields are installed a feu’ inches 
ill front of the air stoop On the fuselage 
skin. They arc held in place with six 
screws, live in key hole slots, the sixth 
ill a straight slot. Iliis allows main- 
tenance mcchaiiics to loosen tlie screws, 
slide the asseinblv forward and rotate 
it out of the way of heater ground op- 
eration check equipment when neces- 
sary. Hic w hole operation takes a mat- 
ter of miuutcs. 

An added precaution to avoid duct 
icing was relocation of the air intake 
further down the sentilating air line, 
almost at the heater moutli where 
surrounding heat would make icing al- 
most impossible. 

.Additional modifications in process 
01 recently completed by EALi 

• Stick installation in tlic outer wing 
|Mncl fuel tank of DC-4s. Filler neck 
is so located on these aircraft that when 
fuel quantity is ascertained by stick, 
amount of g’as remaining can be deter- 
mined from full to 356 gal. but not 
below that quantity. 

A recent EAL engineering release 
provided for a fleet-wide modification 
to install a dip stick midway in the 
tank, between wing stations 533 anrl 
542. ITiis permits accurate measure- 
ment of the remaining 350 gal. of fuel. 

• Couslcllation Speedpak rear hook iu- 
.spcction doors have been cut into the 
rear part of the Speedpaks so that visual 
inspection may be made to determine 
that the aft Speedpak hooks arc properly 
engaged with spindle in the fuselage 
when the unit is in the hoisted pasi- 


tion. This is au added safety feature 
of EAL’s Speedpak operation. 

• Hot cup safety therinoswitch instal- 
lation. KAL use's conientional plug-in 
hot cups in its galleys to heat soup and 
other liquids. Occasionally, cabin per- 
sonnel would forget them and over- 
heating and damaged wiring resulted, 

A tliermoswitch (Fcnwal No. 30,000- 
19) has been installed to open the hot 
cup circuit automatically should over- 
heating start. Tlic circuit cannot be 
rc-euergized until sufficient cooling has 
taken place. The modification includes 
a simple lever arm which prys the hot 
cup plug away from the receptacle, 
eliminating the' necessity of tugging on 
,1 sfiibbom hot cup. It will be installed 
(111 EAL's entire fleet, including newly 
purchased 1049s and 4-0-4s. 

• Exhaust stack ceramic coating, Ccr- 
lain pi 5 rtions of Constellation ex- 
haust collector rings were critical 
Ixrcaiise flame impingiiient caused bum- 
through. 

Eastern sent two critical sections to 
the South 'Wind division of Stewart- 
Wariicr Corp.. Indianapolis, to be 
ceramic-coated inside and out. 

Exact figures are not available, but 
the results were so fas’orable that the 
airline is sending four entire sets of 
newly purchased Constellation jet stacks 
for a complete ceramic coating job- If 
the results arc as good as on the two 
experimental sets, exhaust assemblies 
of the entire fleet will receive the 
ceramic trc.itment. 

Ault said that the cost was about 
SlOO per engine. 

• Stretching brake life. EAL is revers- 
ing the metals used for the carriers and 
pistons of the Bendix brake used on 
its Connies. 

Originally the carrier was magnesium 
and the piston aluminum. The mag- 
nesiunr part wore badly and was expen- 
sive to replace. The piston being chea|i 
and easy to replace will now be made 
of nragnesium. the carrier of aluminum. 
Further to prolong the life of the car- 
rier. it will be sent to the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. to receive a "Hardcivit" 
treatment which will give the piece an 
extremely hard surface. 

• Improve de-fogging of Constellation 
cockpit side windows. This engineer- 
ing release of Jan. 10. 1951, provides 
for blowing warm air on the window- 
panels in question. 

Service tests determined that the 
side windows could be adcriuately dc- 
fogged and defrosted by adding a de- 
flector to direct the air flow properly 
over the panels. 

An important step to observe is: 
"loosen the interior trim under the 
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cockpit iciiidows and inspect to see that 
all of the box be.im lightening hole 
patches arc securely in position. If this 
IS not accomplished the 'vindshicid de- 
fogging air will not be directed to the 
windows." 

• '^'ing strengthener. An KAL me- 
chanic, C. S. Duke, devised a method 
of installing a reinforcement web in the 
wing trf DC-4s which eliminated the 
necessity of removing the outer wing 
panels as called for in Douglas Scr\'- 
ice Bulletin DC-4 No, 44. 1410 object 
of tlie bulletin was to increase the zero 
fuel weight of many series of DC-4s to 
59,000 lb. Duke's idea sa'cd the ait 
line 120 manhours on each of the 12 
DC-4s affected. 

•\ visit to the \arious overhaul shops 
at the base, under the guidance of 
Virgil Owens, special assistant, main- 
tenance department, res’ealed interest- 
ing labor-saving devices originated by 
alert maintenance personnel- Here arc 

• Flexible line cutter- 'Hie company'.s 
mechanics in the hydraulic shop svorked 
up a neat flex line cutter. Controlled 
by a discarded four-way hydraulic selec- 
tor salve, the rig bends the hose slightly 
at the point to be cut to prevent the 
toothless steel cutting wheel from seiz- 
ing on the sides of the hose as the 
blade cuts through. 

The steel wheel is an improvement 
ov er the pre\ iousl\’ used abrasive cutter, 
the foreman claimed, since it s’irtually 
eliminated smoke and the disagreeable 
smell of burning rubber. 

• Reducing brake maintenance. Tlie 
brake shop rivets together the spacers 
and insulator used in DC-4 Goodyear 
multiple disc brakes. Result is a more 
rigid assembly, less disc warpage and 
a two-thirds reduction in brake disc 
niaintenance- 

Another simple labor- and brake-sav- 
ing device was a home-made honer for 
brake piston walls. 

live machine cuts away scoring of 
the piston walls by removing an average 
of .0025 in. on each side. This is suf- 
ficient to smooth out the surfaces ami 


permits the airline to rework the unit 
three times before the piston wall thick- 
ness becomes critical. Prior to the de- 
velopment of this machine, the com- 
pany said it was only able to rework 
the part twice because machining out 
the piston cavity removed more metal 
than the honing metliod. 
o Instmment lighting. T. M. Temple- 
man, foreman, instrument shop, showed 
this writer an artificial horizon on which 
he had mounted a plastic cover over 
the face. By shining light on the edge, 
the instrument «us perfectly illumi- 
nated. and light spillage was reduced 
to a minimum. .Although somewhat 
similar systems are now in use (on 
Connies, for example), none seems quite 
.IS effective as Tcmplcman's. 

Kclipsc-Pionecr engineers say they 
made up several instruments using the 
"Tcinplcman Lighting Svstem", but 
never put it into mass production, 
e Altimeter bellows cxciciscr. R. W'ool- 
sey, technical foreman, explained a new 
device developed in the instrument 
shop, called an ".Altimeter Bellows F.x- 

When tlie bellows ate compensated 
for temperature variations, they are Sub- 
jected to extremes of 4-150 to —40 
dcf, F, After this treatment, the bel- 
lows tend to stiffen, 

Tlie exerciser consists of an altimeter 
diaphragm used to control the pressure 
of air to the bellows being treated, A 
Microswitch, solenoid and air valve 
alternately connect up to 16 bellows 
to a vacuum chamber, then to atmos- 
])heric pressure- Tire exercising bellows 
are submitted to a cycle equivalent to 
going from 100 to 29,900 ft, every 5 
min, for 24 hr, 

• Pressure transmitter tester. The in- 
.strument shop worked up an oil and 
fuel pressure transmitter dead weight 
tester which has reduced the time re- 
quired to test these units (magnasyn) 
from 5 hr. to 35 min. Also incorporated 
is a provision designed to keep the 
weights from living off if excessive pres- 

* I cing lasting instruments. K.AI. has 


installed an Eclipse Pioneer nrodcl 
3906 electric turn and bank indicator 
as an auxiliary instrument for service 
test on a Constellation. "The unit 
has never been off the ship and is giv- 
ing perfect service after 5000 consecu- 
tive hours of openition," say EAL 

limilarly a Sperry 11-5 horizon has 
operated i500 hr. with only periodic 
inspections but no overhaul. 


Growing Pneumatics 
Field Attracts PAG 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. is putting 
increasing emphasis on development 
and manufacture of pneumatic air- 
craft parts. This policy is the result 
of the widespread use of a pneumatic 
safety valve first produced by the West 
Coast company over two years ago, and 
the promising future unfolding for this 
field. 

Since eariv 1949 the firm has pro- 
duced a total of 26 basic items of pres- 
surization control equipment for air- 
craft-placing it squarely in the aircraft 
components manufacturing field. Until 
then, PAC’s actisitics were restricted 
to overhaul work and development and 
manufacture of production and main- 
tenance equipment. 

The company says the first pneu- 
matic component produced, the safety 
valve, now is used on 95 |)crccnt of 
the pressurized planes in this country'. 

This unit, which limits maximum air 
pressure in the cabin, originally was de- 
signed by Accessories Mfg. and Engi- 
neering Co. PAC, attracted by the 
Dolentialitics of a pneumatic valve that 
would perform the functions then being 
handled by mechanical or electric^ 
dump, automatic pressure relief and 
v.'icimm relief valves, acquired from 
AEMCO all rights to the unit plus en- 
gineering personnel of the firm to help 
produce it. P.AC's mamifacturing divi- 
•sion, under direction of Richard D. 
Mavstead. has been responsible for de- 
iclo])nicnt and production of the valve 
and other pneumatic equipment follow- 
ing it. 

► Service Equipnicnt— PAC also is con- 
tinuing development and manufacture 
of production and maintenance equip- 
ment and has maintained an extensive 
overhaul service. It has developed over 
SO items of test and service equipment 
for engines and accessories and eight for 
propeller work. Besides this, the firm 
also offers the service of engineering 
airbases, complete with propeller, en- 
gine and accessory shops. Experience 
in this field includes planning and 
equipping installations for Iberian Air- 
lines in Spain, CATC in China and 
the Americnn-Ar.ibian Oil Co. in .Arabia. 
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On Lockheed’s famous Constellation 
..BY PITTSBURGH 



M m riNc; tlic chaniiiiiB needs of the aircraft in- 
dustry has long been an important factor in 

Improved Safety Glasses and glazing techniques 
have produced windshields that provide better 
vision, greater comfort and safety for pilots. Glass 
of improved optical quality, in wide clear windows, 
provides passengers with ample light for reading 
ui handiwork, thus contributes to flying pleasure. 

Nouadays, practically all large military and 
commercial planes are glazed with aircraft type 
Safety Glasses, transparent laminated plastics, 
photographic glasses, precision bullet- and bird- 

resisting glasses and double glazed Safety Glass, all 
developed by Pittsburgh. 

Long, satisfactory service in all types of aircraft 
is a.ssurcd by the uniformly high quality of Pitts- 
burgh Safety Glasses- And quality will be main- 
tained— as It has been for years— by unexcelled re- 
search and manufacturing facilities and unequalled 
experieiiec in manufacturing quality glass. 

I'hc entire engineering and production resources 


of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company are always at 
the disposal of all aircraft manufacturers, large and 
small. When you are facing involved problems 
which concern aircraft Safety Glasses and glazing 
methods, bring them to Pittsburgh for prompt so- 
lution, Just write to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. 20.S3-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 

Three Month Wait for Priorities 

Orders for airline planes will be considered for DO 
ratings only every quarter except in urgent cases. 


Transport plane orders placed since 
Nov. 1 must wait another month or two 
for DO prioritj’ rations, unless a strong 
case of emergency can be proved. 

Orders must wait until the next 
quarter because the mobilization agen- 
cies and procedures outlined in Avia- 
tion Week Jan. 15 take time to get 

Priorities progress in the three weeks 
since then; 

• Procedure is set. It is the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee plan agreed upon 
three weeks ago. 

• Spare inventories of transport makers 
should soon get priority to build up 
nhere they arc depleted from normal. 

• DO’s will be issued qiiattetly prob- 
ably. Thus, the 30 Convair-Lincts or- 
dered by United, the 20 ordered by 
Btaniff, and the tivo ordered by Aramcb 
last month will not get DO priority 
unril about the first of the-next quarter 
-say about Apr. 1. 

• Emergency DO needs for equipment 
will get special treatment meanwhile, 
if the applicant can prove an urgent 
requirement with national defense 

• Controlled Materials Plan will allo- 
cate materials and components to the 
civil as well as military aircraft pro- 
gram sometime after Jiilv 1 (see page 
13). Program, though subject to revi- 
sion, will attempt to project essential 
airline and private aircraft requirements 
for the next two to four years, 

• Production scheduling unit at Wright 
Field, now called Aircraft Production 
Resources Agency, will be controlling 
production timing of every piece, part 
and subassembly on production. Ho«' 
a transport order fares will depend on 
how a 1*RA and Nfiinitions Board view 
the immediate specific program on that 
assembly line and the materials supply. 
If supplies are adequate, and enough 
militan' planes are rolling without a 
hitch, civil orders should meet no 

• Scheduled airlines, both foreign and 
domestic, should have little trouble in 
getting their orders okayed and de- 
livered in the immediate future. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen say the order giv- 
ing twin-engine aircraft orders full DO 
priority shows the military considers 
them an essential military reserve. 

• Other essential civil requirements, 
notably crop dusters, should also have 


little trouble getting necessary materials, 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
hopes to get 3000 non-airline planes 
a year approved as the executive and 
private plane Quota. CAA would allo- 
cate this number in accordance with 
relative importance. 

• Airline parts rcquiiements quota is 
$50 million a quarter, or $200 million 
a year. Domestic airlines already have 
their share pretty well allocated, but 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and Office of International Trade are 
not going to issue DOs to foreign air- 
lines for spare parts except for emer- 
gency needs until all schedules are 
in and have been thoroughly screened. 
Then the foreign lines will get their 
fair share of the 530-million quota 
available each quarter. 

► 52 Convair-Linets— Consolidated Vul- 
tee last month took order for 30 Con- 
vair-Liners for United, 20 for Braniff 
and two for Arabian American Oil Co. 
These orders were submitted imme- 
diately by Convair to the proper claim- 
ant ageiicies— Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the domestic airlines and 0!T for 
Aramco. Both type orders are already 
informally approved by the claimants. 

But these orders will probably be 
held up until a quarterly schedule in- 
cluding all other civil aircraft require- 
ments is readied unless an emergency 
rush can be shown. That is., the Con- 
vair-Liner orders will be consolidated 
in 3 quarterly summary application for 
DO rating unless Convair can show 
Apr. 1 would be too late for a DO 
to assure proper lead time on vendor 

The preliminary filing for DO by 
Convair on these orders merely listed 
customer, contract no., date of con- 
tract, tvpe aircraft, quantity, total value, 
unit delivery dates by months, and 
i-aliie bv calendar year and quarter. 

But very few vendors or subcontrac- 
tors are accepting orders without asking 
for DO ratings. Even with ratings there 
is often trouble getting deliveries. 

The 52 Convairs are slated for de- 
livery in 1952, with a few tunning over 
to earlv 1953. If this delivery schedule 
will be delaved by waiting to around 
Apr. 1 for £)0 priority, then Convair 
may furnish the claimant agencies with 
proof- in the form of lead time sched- 
ules found necessary to make deliverv. 
Then Convair may get special treat- 


ment on its order by expediting its DO 
claim through the proper channels: 
claimant, CAA Office of Aviation De- 
fense Requirements, Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, National Production 
•Authority, Munitions Board and final 
check-back through NPA to CAA. 

► Actual Emergency DO Case— Best 
current example of emergency expedit- 
ing of an aviation DO priority order 
is that of Salmawy & Co.’s order for 
five Hiller 360 helicopten to fight the 
cotton leaf worm which is expected 
to plague Egypt’s cotton crop early this 
summer. Salmawy fir Co., a du Pout 
de Nemours affiliate, has a contract 
with the Egyptian Ministry of Agri- 
culture to start dusting the cotton crop 
in May. Annual losses due to the cot- 
ton leaf worm in Egypt run from S90 
million to $150 million. Allowing a 
month for transporting the helicopters 
and another month ?or Hiller’s lead 
time, the order must get its DO rating 
by March at the latest. 

Because the civil aircraft DO screen- 
ing channels and agencies ate just get- 
ting set up, Hiller has run into con- 
siderable delay in getting a hurri-up 
DO rating processed. But last week 
after getting a plea from the Egyptian 
government to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, Hiller’s representative servicing 
the Contract-Aircraft Supply Corp.- 
got assurance the five helicopters would 
get their DO ratings soon. 

► Trouble-Shooting Shortages- The air- 
craft section of the Transportation 
Equipment Division of NPA has the 
sole job at this time of trouble shooting 
materials shortages in aircraft and parts 
production. About twio dozen aircraft 
contract vendors a week call upon NPA 
to get them materials, mostly aluminum. 
If the situation cannot be worked out 
voluntarily, aircraft section chief Al- 
bert Matthews gets the aluminum di- 
vision of NPA to issue a directive 
allocating enough aluminum to the 
vendor to meet his delivery schedule. 

Ultimately, the airaaft industry will 
rise above sub-section status in the 
NPA. .After Defense Production Ad- 
ministration gets its plans and alloca- 
tions teadv, it will set up some well- 
known aircraft man with power in 
that agenci’ to tend to the industry’s 

TWA Hiring Drive 

TWA has had to go into the labor 
market in a big way because large-scale 
mobilization means an unstable labor 
market. Also record traffic and new 
plane deliveries mean mote personnel 
arc needed in all fields, 

TAA'A has already opened up new 
jobs at Los Angeles and most other 
western U. S. cities it serves. All kinds 
of ground personnel pins flight host- 
esses, are needed. 
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ACTA Awaits CAB Accreditation 


PAA and EAL Sign 
Interchange Pact 

Pan American World Airways, say- 
ing its stock option and interchange 
agreement with National Airlines was 
"repudiated” by National, has turned 
around and signed an interchange with 
Eastern Air Lines. 

This leaves Panagra apparently at 
odds with its half owner, PanAm, 
Panagra has asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to approve its National inter- 
change but drop the stock option. So 
PanAm wants interchange with East- 
ern, and Panagra with National. 

But PanAm says the EAL-PAA agree- 
ment can be joined by Panagra up until 
30 days after CAB approves the EAL- 
PAA pact. That means Panagra lias a 
lot of time to decide. 

The PAA-EAL interchange would 
allow utilization of planes for through 
service. New York-Latin America. 

► Routes— The interchange is set for 
nonstop New York-Miami service on 
Eastern's routes, but mote stops such as 
Washington, Philadelphia and Boston 
may be added if the patties agree. On 
PanAm’s routes, plans ate: 

• One roundtrip daily Batranquilla, Co- 
lombia and intermediate or more remote 
points-more flights later if needed. 

• Panagia-Fan American "El Inter- 
americano” flight to Canal Zone and 
points south daily. 

• Panagra-Pan American tourist-class 
flights continue twice weekly. 

• Havana Bight will be at least one 
roundtrip daily. 

► Lease Costs— Here are important cost 
formulas: direct flight costs will be 
based on the weighted average cost per 
total aircraft mile experienced by do- 
mesb'e trunkline operators for each type 
plane. The same principle applies to 
direct maintenance of flight equipment, 
except that in computing the average, 
carriers farming out a large part of their 
work to others shall be excluded. Flight 
equipment depreciation expense is 
based on weighted average cost per total 
aircraft mile of domestic carriers for the 
same planes. But if reported costs are 
based on a life different from seven 
years for Constellations and four vears 
for DC-4s. costs shall be adjusted to 
that basis. 

Ground expenses are at one cent per 
revenue mile. Investment in equipment 
will be paid by the lessee at the rate of 
seven percent after normal income tax 
and surtax. Because of different seat- 
ing capacity Pan American will reduce 
the amount per revenue mQe on Con- 
stellations chargc,ible to Eastern by Z5 
percent of the difference in seat mile 
cost computed on the basis of seats in 
PAA’s planes and when computed on 
the basis of the lowest number of seats 
in Eastern planes. 


The .Mr Coach Transport Assn, hopes 
within a week to be accredited formally 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as repre- 
sentative of its nonsked airline mem- 
bers. This will permit the Military Traf- 
fic Service of the Defense Department 
to consider ACTA as representative of 
tire nonskeds at military bases along 
with the scheduled airlines, which are 
represented by Air Transport Assn., for 
getting cliatter contracts and furlough 
business. 

ACTA has fought an up-hill struggle 
to bring order and uniform practices to 
the domestic nonsked induslri'- ft has 
spent close to S30,000 proiided by 
member carriers and agencies since its 
organization last June. It has had con- 
siderable success in cleaning up bad 
advertising by members. General in- 
dustry discipline is good in Miami and 
fair in Seattle, but at the other two non- 
sked havens. New York and Los Ange- 
les, cut-throat practices are still difficult 
to control. 

Recently, members have been getling 
harder to keep in line, as thev see 
•ACTA has been unable to gain a change 
in CAB exemption policy. Thev see 
that they svill tie put out of business by 
CAB if they exceed their authority as 
defined by CAB, which limits "large 
irregular carriers” to three flights a 
month between any two large cities. 
Hence, many nonskeds ate now going all 
out while they await the death sentence, 
which will probably be imposed when 
they come up before CAB for individual 
exemptions. 

But a mobilization plan like ACTA’s 
fAvtATioN Week J,in. 29) may yet save 


the industry by giving it military official 
and furlough travel to and from military 
installations. 

Two reasons Defense may favor some 
such plan to keep tlic nonskeds alive: 

• They are a self-supporting reserve 
group that has no formal obligations 
toward the civil economy, hence can be 
called on by the military without civil 
repercussions. 

• If they go out of business, they will 
sell a large share of their planes in South 
America and abroad, reducing the U. S, 
air transport plane reserse potential. 

U. S. Airline Pilots to 
Fly Jetliner Trials 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd- is letting 
U. S. airline pilots flv its Jetliner to 
familiarize them with jet transport 
flight- 

On future Jetliner trial survey runs 
in this country, Avro will take along 
a pilot of the airline flying the par- 

This not only is a good stunt to pro- 
mote potential-customer relations, but 
also places the opportunity to judge 
the Jetliner's flying qualities with air- 
line personnel who can appreciate 
these characteristics. 

► Miami-New York Trial— Tire plan al- 
ready lias been inaugurated. On the 
Miami-New York hop, Jan. 25, Na- 
tional Airlines’ chief pilot, Joe Bailey 
was at the controls all the way. 

The Jetliner ticked off the trip in 
fast time. From the moment the 
wheels left the ground at Miami to at- 
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rival Over the tower at Idlewild at 
20,000 ft., elapsed time was 2 hr, 
23 min, After descending into the 
traffic pattern, the plane landed 15 
min. later at LaGuardia. 

► Flight Data-Cruise was at 35,000 
ft. at a true airspeed of 420-443 mph. 
Overall average airspeed, including 
climb as well as cruise, was 380 mph- 
Overall average ground speed, including 
climb and cruise, was 456 mph. (aver- 
age tailwind was 76 mph.). 

Fuel consumed on the run was 
2200 gal. 

On the previous run from Toronto, 
Canada, to Tampa, Fla., Jan. 22, time 
was 2 hr. 56 min. for the U30-mi. dis- 
tance, wheels off to arrival over tower. 
Fuel consumed was 2400 gal. 

On the trip from Tampa to Miami, 
where the northbound flight began, 
E. J, Kershaw, National's vice-president 
in charge of operations was on board. 

The Jetliner now is in Idle hangar 
at Avio’s Malton plant for the 200-hr. 
inspection. 

CAB Okays EAL for 
N.Y. -Puerto Rico Run 

The Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
first important decision this year granted 
New York-Puerto Rico service to both 
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Eastern rVir Lines for persons and cargo 
and Riddle Aviation Co. for cargo only. 

More CAB decisions are near, now 
that Board Chairman Delos Rentzcl is 
settled in his new job, the CAB reor- 
ganization blueprint is ready, and mo- 
bilization plans ate taking shape. Plenty 
of action is near if the new five-man 
Board backs tlie program and policy 
statement outlined By Rentzef last 
month (.\viATioN Wkkk Jan. 22). 

CAB granted additional service be- 
tween Puerto Rico and New York to 
Eastern and Riddle for a 'Temporary” 
period of five years. President 'fruman 
approved. Reason given by the Board 
for its decision to add these services to 
those already supplied bv Pan American 
World Airways: “Ihe outstanding 

need ... is for the movement between 
the New 'York area and Puerto Rico of 
large numbers of people of limited 
means . . . (and) tfie dominant need 
to be met is that for low-cost service.” 

But although the Board said it was 
sure Eastern would give most attention 
to cut-rate transport, Eastern may also 
compete with Pan American for r^ular- 
fare service. 

Board member Harold Jones dis- 
sented from the majority decision- He 
sees no need for additional air service 
between San Juan and New York. 

The Board in granb'ng Eastern au- 
thority to carry persons, property and 
mail, New York-San Juan, ordered an 
investigation "to determine whether 
the service presently operated by East- 
ern, Miami-San Juan, should be sus- 
pended.” 

Some important cases that should 
break open soon arc Southern Service 
to the West; Trans-Texas Airways cer- 
tificate renewal: New York helicopter 
service; trans-Atlantic freight cas^ final 
decision on back mail pay or debt of 
^^'este^n Airlines, and tnland Airlines: 
final mail rates for American Airlines, 
Colonial Airlines, Eastern Airlines. Na- 
tional Airlines, Northeast Airlines. 
Northwest Airlines, Trans World Air- 
lines. and United Air Lines. 

Change Expected in 
Rail Travel Clause 

Airlines may at last get a fair share 
of business from military travel orders 
to officers and men after June 30 of 
this year. Reason is that the new mili- 
tary travel regulations and contracts be- 
tween the Military Traffic Service and 
the air, rail, and Bus industries will be 
reworded to eliminate the “rail ptefe- 
ence clause” for fiscal 1951-2. 

The rail preferenoe clause instructs 
military agencies to dispatch men by 
rail, unless other means are cheaper or 
otherwise required. That clause has 
prejudiced the decisions of many dis- 
patching agencies— since it tends to 
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hand the decision to rail in each case, 
unless there ate extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

The Military Traffic Service estab- 
lishes military traffic management pol- 
icies for the Department of Defense. 
Director E. G. Plowman and Deputy 
Director Col. A. G. Viney say there wifi 
be a rewriting of the preference clause, 
as well as other clauses, this year. 

Observers see this as another sign of 
speed-consciousness and flexibility in 
military operations. It has been stated 
that at any given time, over one-tenth 
of the U. S. military force is in transit, 
and therefore totally ineffective. Thus 
one-tenth of U. S. fighting strength is 
at all times useless under past and 
present systems of transfer for person- 
nel. A tendency toward more use of 
air transport in military travel will ren- 
der more military forces effective at 

Cutting out the rail preference 
clause in military transfer policy means 
men will probably be dispatched with 
whatever speed their commanders feel 
necessary to the best defense. 

The policy change may also indicate 
belief by the military that commercial 
air transport should get more business 
with which to grow, and thereby pur- 
chase more planes to serve as a defense 
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Furlough Air Travel 
Tax Law Under Fire 

Military Traffic Service and Air Trans- 
port Assn, may soon get the 15-percent 
transportation tax taken oS airline 
tickets for furloughed service men. Be- 
cause of a wrinkle in Public Law 867 

S ed at the recent short session of 
igress, service men on leave must 
pay the full tax for air travel, but no 
tax for rail or bus travel. 

This law says a service man's round- 
trip ticket is tax-free onlv if the cost 
of that ticket comes to 2.025 cents a 
mile or less. Plainly, no airline can 
generally operate at sucli low cost. 

Tire law went through Congress 
quietly, as it is the same provision that 
existed in World Wat 11. But then the 
airlines were so short of planes they 
carried only priority travelers, as a rule. 
They could not provide standing room 
on tlieir planes as railroads and buses 
did. But now, with a much larger air 
transport fleet, and load factors running 
only 50-80 percent, the military and air- 
lines would profit alike if furloughed 
service men were given the oppor- 
tunity to travel by air or surface, as 
they required. 

Under the present setup, neither the 
service man nor the government nor the 
defense effort gains from the special 
proviso forcing airlines alone to charge 
a 15-perccnt transportation tax. 


Tliis EDISON fire detector reeponds to fire — and nothing 
else! No ainotmt of vibration or abuse— not even slow heat 
— can alter its determination to warn the pilot of fire— 
and nothing else! 

Why? Because these EDISON detectors operate on the 
thermocouple principle. Thermocouples provide the system’s 
only source of power, and this power can be generated bv 
only one tfting— FIRE ! 

EDISON was first to provide fire detection with no out- 
side power supply iii the detector circuit. There are no 
moving parts, no contacts — nothing to lose calibration. 
The system cannot alarm because of a mechanical mal- 
function or a grounded or broken lead. It cannot signal a 
bad case of vibration. 


.Specify EDISON for belter fire detection! 


EDISON 



INCORPORATED 

INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
West Orange • New Jersey 
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...it takes 

TOP OFHCE 


to achieve 

TOP PLANT PRODUCTION.. 


essential industries are using 


Remington 


Type writers 


Yes, they have discovered ihat Remington Eleciri-conotny 
Typewriters can turn out mart work, belief uork in 
lest lime and vrilh len eSori. 



Vital records, ^urate statistics, multiple rcpoits, 
legible carbon copies, distinctive coriespondence — these 
and many oihceate prepared swiftly. . . and with 
electric ease wi£ this magnificent electric typewriter. 

So why not lutolco the Electri-conomy to meet your needs in 
these times when greaiet Individual productivity is SO 
important — at]^ just watch the Electri-conomy slash typing 
time . . increas^typing production. Mail the coupon 
below for the amazing economy story. 


Customer, Airline 
Executive Views Jibe 

Speed, pressure cabins and less de- 
Uys-in that order— are the three most 
important airline service improvements 
achieved in the past few years, accord- 
ing to a poll of 55 regular air travelers 
made by R. Dixon Speas, U. S. repre- 
sentative for Avro Canada. Results of 
the study were presented at the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ annual meet- 
ing in Detroit early last month. 

But reduced cancelations and dela)s 
jumped to first place as the points need- 
ing most improvement, according to 
these passengers, with higher speed and 
better terminal facilities following. Of 
interest was the consistency of these 
opinions with those of airline vice presi- 
dents of sales, who were asked to fill in 
similar questionnaires. 

The passengers expressed their ideas 
about other aspects of air travel with 
these typical "write-ins”: Need better 
baggage handling; improve meals- 
Simplify them, or give them up; on 
time pleases more people than comfort; 
need safety devices against weather 
hazards. 

A somewhat similar survey of ait 
cargo shippers and the airline officials 
showed fliat both agreed that lower 
costs and decreased rates were the most 
important improvement of air cargo 
service in the past few yeara. But when 
queried as to further improvements de- 
sired, the shippers came out flatly for 
further lower rates, while the carrier 
officials wanted new cargo planes. In 
other words, the user was merely inter- 
ested in results— the carrier was consid- 
ering the means. 

Hawaiian Agreement 

Hawaiian Airlines has settled with 
the federal courts in a consent judg- 
ment in which Hawaiian and the Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Co. agree 
not to engage in certain "alleged un- 
fair practices," 

The consent judgment was a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement between fte 
government and the companies. It was 
agreed to laigely as a precautionary 
measure, setting up injunctive safe- 
guards against possible future unlawful 
trade combinations among the firms 
involved. 

Under terms of the judgment the 
companies are enjoined from “suppress- 
ing competition in transportation 
through agreements among themselves 
concerning rates and practices,” and 
travel agents may not ask to limit 
their affiliations and service with com- 
peting companies. Also the judgment 
prohibits agreements with any shipper 
whereby such shipper agrees to refrain 
from using the sfiipping tacilities of 
any common carrier. 
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► American Airlines— Carrier claims the 
hours-distance limitations asked by the 
Air Line Pilots Assn, for its American 
pilots will require hiring about 17 per- 
cent more pilots to do the same job. 
Also, theoretical pay for senior pilots 
would run to about $25,000. . . . Com- 
pany is chief intervenor in the Trans- 
continental Coach Case, up for CAB 
hearings this month. CAB-Amcrican 
problem: If nonskeds are put out of 
business, as they probably will be under 
the present exemption policy, will their 
planes, especially strategically impor- 
tant DC-4s, be sold abroad to foreign 
airlines? 

^Bahamas Airways— BOAC affiliate 
this month starts operating its second 
converted 32-seat DC-3, modified by 
Smith Aircraft Co, The line is negotiat- 
ing with CAA for permission to operate 
its converted DC-3s with maximum 
gross weight of 26,200 lb. 

► British Overseas Airways— New York- 
Nassau service of BOAC in December 
ran a passenger load factor dose to 
100 percent and an average cargo load 
of over 1 200 lb., the company says. 

► Delta Air Lines-Company has put 
out a 60-page guide to Miami, contain- 
ing 56 photographs- 

► Colonial Airlines— Company has a 
CAB show-cause order setting final 
mail rate on the Bermuda run at 66 
cents a plane mile. Back pay for Apr, 
21, 1948-Mar. 31, 1950 comes to $372,- 
000, making total mail pay on the serv- 
ice for that period $998,000, Rate 
Apr. 1, 1950-Dcc. 31. 1951 is to be 
524 cents a plane mile. The old tem- 
porary rate was 31 cents. . . . Company 
has equipped its entire fleet witli VOR 
(visual omnidirectional range). It 
awaits CAA authorization to use the 
much-improved navigation system. Con- 
tinental Air Lines was the first airline 
to start using the system officially. 

► Continental Air Lines— Revenue pas- 
senger miles in 1950 gained 11 percent 
to 72,295,724, while passengers flown 
gained 15 percent to 206,023. Express 
ton miles gained 17 percent to 114,883. 
and air freight gained 34 percent to 
498,873. 

► KLM Royal Dutch Airlines— Interna- 
tional carrier is balancing expenses with 
revenues now. although the year 1950 
will show a moderate loss, compared 
with a 1949 loss of $10.3 million. Ton 
kilometers for 1950 are 18 percent 


Here’s why those in the know 



CANNON 

PLUGS 


-demand 


No corners are cut . . . nothing is overlooked to assure you 
outstanding performance with Cannon Plugs. So long an 
engineer’s choice, the words "Cannon Plugs” have become 
part of our electrical language. Continued excellence of de- 
sign . . . ability to meet your changing requirements ... are 
good reasons why the Cannon line of connectors continues 
to excel where specifications must be met. XL Connector 
Series is just one of the many Cannon types— world’s 
most complete line. Bequest bulletins by required type or 
describe your needs. 
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HEU-COIL SCREW THREAD INSERTS 


Add Strength to All Assemblies 



SAFER LANDINGS 

SELL MORE PLANES 



over the "normal" year 1948. Gross 
revenue of $48.6 million compares with 
$36 million for 1949 and $38.2 million 
for 1948. . . . Capital of the airline is 
now $32.6 million, of which $30.5 mil- 
lion belongs to the Dutch government. 
. . . Company has five DC-6Bs and five 
Super Constellations on order for de- 
livery 1952-3. Prepayment has been 
arranged in the amount of $5.2 million. 
. . . Company this week starts its 
through service from New York to 
Frankfurt and Munich. . . . Number of 
employes was reduced 13 percent in 
1950. 


s fiscal year. This is 
depreciation and $2''" " 
October-Deeember 


‘‘eamfngror$^“; 

» or 

! of $181,007 suffered no in- 
IX, because of earlier losses. De- 
net of $191,032 compares with 
3etl949netof$12,lll.,..NAL 

to seven at Philadelphia in Janua^- 
then returned to normal. National’s 
in. 1-24, averaged 60 per- 
d with 51 percent a year 
ago. Passenger miles, 29,450,829. are 
up 76 percent for the period. Seat miles 
flown Jan. 1-24 are 49,C‘" 


e 49,047,469, up 49 

► Pan American World Aicways-Gas- 
buraing ranges were the largest single 
commodity shipment in Pan American’s 
record international cargo volume of 
more than 15 million lb. through 
Miami. Daily transport to Colombia 
iverages 40 or more gas ranges. 

nonl Aviation— Feeder has asked 
CAB to include in its show<ause order 
aficate renewal: Route segments 
Richmond-Knoxville via Lynchburg, 
Roanoke and Bristol, to be added to 
Route 87. Piedmont asks CAB to 
drop American Airlines service to 
Lynchburg, Roanoke and Bristol. 



► Trans World Airlines— Will move its 
international operations from LaGuardia 
to Idlewild late this spring. . . . Trans- 
continental operations wiH continue to 
go to and from LaGuardia. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 



ENGINEERS 

Build your future with a young company 
with expanding opportunities 
Immediate openings tor qualified men with engineering degrees 


experience in airplane, guided r 
portieulorly in 
AERODYNAMICS 
DESIGN 

DRAWING CHECKING 
ELECTRONICS 
FLIGHT TEST 
FLUTTER AND VIBRATION 
HANDBOOK WRITING 
ILLUSTRATION— TECHNICAL 
SERVO MECHANISM 


les and helicopter engineering, 

STRESS ANALYSIS 
STRUCTURAL TEST 
TOOL DESIGN 
WEIGHT CONTROL 
AFTERBURNER DESIGN 
JET ENGINE CONTROLS 
POWER PLANT ANALYSIS 
RAMJET ENGINE DESIGN 
THERMODYNAMICS 


SERVICE ENGINEERS 
Limited number of openings also available for mechanical and indus- 
trial engineers, engineering trainees and electronic technicians. 

Top starting pay . . . rapid advancement bosed on individual merit . , . 
liberal employee benefits . . . bonus for extended work week. 

Send resume of training, experience, dote available to 

MCDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

"Home of the Banshee" 

Post Office Box 516 St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Professional 

Services 


GIVEN A. BREWER 


DANIEL R. RANNEY 


WANTED 

TOP NOTCH MAN 



PILOTS— NEED A JOB? 

No COellBuloo fM. 

PILOTS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


ENGINEERS 


Air Frame Designers 
Electrical Installation Designers 
Power Plant Installation Designers 
Hydr, - 


Electric Systems Ei 


Aero Elastics Engineers 


Immediate openings available 
for work on long range produc- 
tion and developmental proj- 
ects for militoiy aircraft. 
These pesitions offer an op- 
portunity to become associated 
with 0 leading member of the 
Aircraft industry in an ideol 
location in the rapidly expand- 
ing industrial area "Deep in 
the Heart of Texas." Excel- 
lent housing facilities evoiloble 
for purehose or rent. 


CHANCE VDUGHT AIRCRAFT 


P. 0. Bsx S907 Dallas, Texas 


Immediate Openings for 

SlUCTURES 
DESIGN ENGINEERS 

With three to five years air- 
craft experience for long 
range work on experimental 
and production piloted and 
pilotless aircraft. Excellent 
housing focilities available, 
liberal travel allowances. 

Submit Resume To 

ENGINEERING PERSONNEL SECTION 

CHANCE VOOGHT 
AIRCRAFT 

P. O. BOX 5907 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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KAMAN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

will offer attractive salaries 
and excellent opportunities 
to 0 

TRANSMISSION DESIGNER 
ROTOR DESIGNER 
SENIOR AERODYNAMICIST 

with substantial backgrounds 
in those fields to head up de- 
sign and aerodynamics de- 
partments. 

■ 

This is a long range program 
developing new helicopters 
for the Navy and requiring 
odditional personnel with ex- 
perience in 

MECHANICAL DESIGN 
AIRCRAFT CONTROLS DESIGN 
ENGINE INSTALLATION DESIGN 
STRUCTURES DESIGN 
ROTOR STRESS 
LOFTING 

DRAFTING (layout and checKing) 
PRODUCTION PLANNING 
TOOL DESIGN 

• 

Secure your future now with 
our young, aggressive and 
growing organization. 
Roman helicopters have a 
PROVEN record of success- 
ful commercial operations. 
Excellent suburban working 
and living conditions. Top- 
rated educational, cultural 
and recreational facilities. 

• 

Send detailed resume to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 

THE KAMAN 
AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

WINDSOR LOCKS, 
CONNECTICUT 


ENGINEERS- 


A foremost producer of military aircraft during 
World War n, Goodyear Aircraft is contiauing 
its long-range program for the development, 
de^gn, and manufacture of a highly diversified 
line of products. In addition to currently manu- 
facturing airplanes and airships, the company 
also designs and builds a number of vital com- 
ponents, including wheels and brakes, plastic 
aircr^t components, guided missiles, radar, 
and other materiel for the defense p 


The diversification of products at Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation has resulted in an unusually 
stable rmH progressive organisation throughout 
postwar years. 

You are invited to investigate these opportunities 
by submitting a resume ot your qualifications and 
experience, which will be given prompt and 
serious con^derotion. 


goodFVear 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

AXRON 15, OHIO 



General Electric 
Needs 

Engineers and Physicists 

Positions available in our Aircraft 
Gos Turbine Divisions, Lockland, 
Ohio, and Lynn, Mass, plants for 
experienced mechanical, electri- 
cal, aeronautical and metallurgi- 
cal engineers and physicists. 
Please send resume to Personnel 
Office, Aircraft Gos Turbine Di- 
visions, 920 Western Avenue, 
West Lynn, Mass. 


General 


Electric 
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AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 
On Major West Coast Airport 


^»r«iirnately 100.000 st. ft. all-steel end moscnry baildings, or 

1 ‘—Siting; located - ' • 

.. . j$ 25,000 sq. ft 

hongor; 30,000 sq. ft. all-steel ana masonr 
type building. Also, incidentol buildings wi 


. Adequal 


]. engineering 


DUN C. DAILY • 7647 MulliollantI Drive, los Angeles - Telejihone; Hillside 6685 


SUPERVISOR OF 
MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 
DESIGN 

to assume responsibility for 
the design of mechanical 
components for military air- 
craft. Extensive design ex- 
perience, preferably in con- 
trols, landing gear, or 
hydraulics. Required to di- 
rect several design groups 
working on piloted and pilot- 
less aircraft projects. 

Send resume to 
Engineering Personnel Section 

CHANCE V0U6HT AIRCRAFT 
f. O. Box 5907 
Dallas, Texas 


available 

immediately 

100 TON WORTHINGTON 
DUPLEX AMMONIA COMPRESSOR 


its, EXCITSg, SWITCHES. I 


Ditector of engineering 

’Western division of nationallj' 
Itnown corporation is looking for a 
Director of Engineering, Should be 

mechanical flelds and in both indus- 
trial and government business. Pre- 
forties, Successful applicant wilt rc- 

and will have complete supervision 
of ail engineering activities, includ- 
ing dcveiopment^laboratories. The 

enced, successful chief engineer 
■with a proven record in both engi- 
neering accomplishment and ad- 


selceted. Please submit 
iume including salary 
i. Applications will be 


AIRCRAFT i ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line ot 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

rLISHT i NAVtGATION INSTRUMENTS 
ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC eitOTS 


‘E GENERATORS 


S QUE AMPLIFIERS 
lENCY METERS 
ER ASSEMBLIES 


WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 


new and used 
DCS and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories ! 
at below cost! 

DCJ, DC-4, and P. & W, R-1830 
and P. & W. R.2000 ports, occes- 

newly overhauled P.&W. 1830- 
92 and R.2000-11C engines and 


UNITED AIR LINES 


—INSTRUMENTS— 


lorhaulod— cartlflad. 


CARBURETORS 


JOHN PRINCE 


UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

con be found each wosk 

SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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One of America's largest stocks of UNUSED 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 

We own and offer all parts listed — plus many thousands 
more — stocked in our Baltimore warehouse! 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS 



PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS 


HAMILTON-STANDARD 

PropellM blades, hubs and 


Nos. - 2H17K3 
2H17F3 
s. ■ 23250-1 
23250-15 


HUGE STOCK OF ALL 
TYPES AN HARDWARE 
INCLUDING: 



Large Quantity 

AN5225 through AN5231 Packings 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


R89/ARN-E Gild* Pith fttctivct 



281 Pieces #9216 
STEWART-WARNER 
SOUTHWIND HEATERS 
output 200,000 BTU's/hr 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 






AN3096-5 Light Autmblv 
AN309ft-« Light Anonblv 


AN6J03-1 [AAlU0O7B);Acei;mg1«1dr 


iic Send us your material lists for screening! 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 

COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 

4101 CURTIS AVENUE, BALTIMORE V>, MARYLAND 
TELEPHONE: CURTIS 3300 
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‘BUGS’ AT FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT 

Friendship International Airport, the new super-duper at Baltimore, has been 
in operation now for several months. It ranks with the largest and best 6dds in 
the country and is a credit to the City of Baltimore. Mote important perhaps, 
this airport provides the long runways necessary for operating modem military 
aircraft and could easily be used for defense of the Capitol area should that 
become necessary. Several construction "bugs" are beginning to come to light, 
however, which future airport builders would do well to heed. Taxrway markings 
and run-up areas are as yet minor items, with runway lights receiving most com- 
ment. If the predicted heavy traffic develops, or if it becomes necessary to handle 
squadrons of militarv planes, the run-up area and taxi strip bitgs may prove to 
be the most serious. 

For some obscure reason, it was originally planned to letter the runways instead 
of using conventional magnetic heading numerals. 

Fortunately the plan was halted in time. There are however, neon indicators 
around the airport which use the letters- 

The system of using magnetic headings for mnway designators « as yet unsur- 
passed and one can only guess as to the reasoning behind any change from this. 
A runway can be an elusive thing under certain weather conditions. If its direc- 
h'on is known, that provides at least a clue to its whereabouts. 

► Downwind Run-up— Also noted is the fact that run-up area.s are jrlaced so that 
ships must run-up downwind. This is an un-good feature for closely cowled 
engines. And the areas ate just large enough for one airliner and a lightplane to 
occupy at the same time; the taxiways are too narrow to permit passing. Biggest 
drawback, however, is the fact that any ship running up in these spots will 
blow his prop wash across the active runway at a critical point for landing traffic. 
These factors render the run-up areas virtually useless. 

Future planners should note that airplanes do not necessarily take off in the 
order in which they leave the ramp or line up at the end of the runway. If there 
is not complete flexibility of movement near the end of the runway the efficiency 
of the airport is greaUy reduced. Size of field is not the only factor concerned. 
Friendship International has more than enough room, yet its present layout can 
provide serious botflenecks. 

The installation of "directional” tunway lights is another weak link. Friend- 
ship, being situated several miles beyond the city, is in a territory practically 
devoid of light. The directional lights, designed as they are to shine along the 
runway axis, provide no guidance until a plane is very neatly lined up on Snal 
approach— or, to put it another way, AFTER the pilot has located the runway. 
While some measure of illumination is desirable on the runway surface, neverthe- 
less it is anti-climactic. Circling guidance, for locating the runway one wishes to 
aim for, is definitely the primary requirement. 

► Obsolete Approach Light System— Present approach light plans at Baltimore 
call for the obsolete left side installation, unfortunately. If the new and superior 
center row were used, this 6eld would be in the “cinch" class during bad weather. 
Left side lights ace just as illogical as a left side localizer on the ILS. By continu- 
ing the analogy one could presumably argue for constructing only the left side 
of the runway! 

No essay on Friendship would be complete without a congratulatory note on 
an outstanding feature of the airport. In this day of high performance airplanes, 
wind is a vital bit of information for takeoff and landing. Baltimore officials are 
to be commended on placing several windsocks on the field, one of which is visible 
from every runway. This is an often overlooked, though vital, installation. Mote 
airports sliould follow suit. Correcting these various faults will help a great 
deal to make Friendship a better operating airport. Long runways and clear 
approaches (and the windsocks) have already given it a good headstart in that 
direction. Airports such as this are not only a boon to commercial aviation but 
are also a tangible part of our national defense. 

-R. C. Robson 

("Ace” Robson is an American Airlines captain, ifis coirmrentaiy, presenting 
the viesvpoint of a typical airline pilot, was started in Aviation Wees fan. 22. 
This feature will appear at frequent intervals, — Ed.) 
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LETTERS 


Insurance Confusion 


interested in the letter you pub- 
ncerning Club Insurance- This is. 
I think, the third time you have publicized 


“new” aviation insurance program offered 
by a rdatively new, small, and inexperienced 

’ -annot recall that you nave ever 

>i publicized the work of the 
oio amers in the established aviation in- 

A quick glance at any policy issued by any 
of the established markets today compared 
with the policies in force just prior to the 
war will convince you of the changes, all 
for the better, that have taken place in the 
coverage provided. I know too that you 
must be aware of the safety work spons 
(for insurance interests) that directly 
indirectly have contributed so much to tne 
development of aviation. 

Yet by presenting only the story of the 
small specialized groups who aim for the 
cream of the aviation insnrance market you 
are making the fob of the established inar- 
kets more and more difficult. 

Although I am sure you do not mean to 
do so. I think you are giving the implication 
that here at last is a market that will write 
aviation risks at a "reasonable’' rate. 1 cer- 
tainly do not believe that it is vour inten- 
tion to give such an impression, for in vour 
position you must, and I am sure you’ do, 
realize that asiation rates, irresiMCtive of 
which market you go to. are tied in prettv 
closely with the actual loss experience. 

In pleasure fiyint for example, we know 
that, roughly speaking, one aircraft in fifteen 
wiH be involved in an aorident, and the 
amount of damage will be approximatclv 
50 percent of the value of the aircraft. As 
long as we continue to have that sort of 
loss experience it is prettv hard to .alter 
materiallv the present rah'ng structure. 

Have you ever noted that each of the 
markets you have publicized are specializing 
in onlv the better class of aviation in.sur- 
ance? Thev aren’t interested in providing 
coverage for the crop diisler, or the factory 
protot^, or the scheduled and nonsched- 
uled airlines, and all those other classifica- 
rions which ndmittedlv are extra hazardous 
or require great capacitv but which, never- 
theless, must have insurance protection. 
Don’t the established companies, and the 
men who pioneered those companies rate 
some credit for taking the bad with the 
good during the past fifteen years? 

Another very interesting point is that 
each of the particular markets mentioned 
in Aviatiok Wet.* has more or less limited 
their activity to one particular group of 
piloK. Yet if you were to discuss this under- 
writing philosophy with those who have 
been writing Aviation Insurance for anv 
period of time I think you will find that 
the vast majority agree that the fact that 
the man belongs to a pilofs’ club, or is an 
Elk. or Mohammedan, doesn’t necessarily 
make him a better pilot or the group a 
belter risk. Certainly I don’t blame anyone 


I personally don’t blame him in the slight- 
est, but in the case of the Aero Club, for 
example. I cannot help but wonder why 
membership alone makes one pilot better 
than another and therefore entitled to a 
lower rale- 

t was somewhat amused at Mr. Craw- 
ford’s description of the new Hull Coverage 
thev provide with the strong implication 
that it was something new. It isn't. He de- 
sers-es credit, however, for desaibing the old 
fashioned Participating Policy in a most 
attractive wav! Telling the assured that the 
company will pay 75 percent of all his 
losses somehow sounds a lot more attractive 
than telling the assured that he has to pay 
25 percent of all his losses. The actual ad- 
vantage of a deductible policy over a par- 
ticipating policy, however, is debatable. 

Mr. Crawforii then goes on to say that 
the plan has been in operation on a trial 
basis for slightlv over one year, but he 
doesn't explain that that means his premium 
income is probablv less than 50 percent 
earned. Before thev get too optimistic as 
to what the future holds. ai>d how their loss 
ratio is running, they will certainly need 
more than that rather limited experience 
to form .1 decision that will reflect the actual 

t am not protesting vour mentioning 
these new programs, but 1 am protesting 
that if vou are going to give them publicity 
that it be done on an analytical basis. And 
instead of doing it for the new markets 
alone whv not give equal publicity to tbe 
older established markets who have actually 
done a tremendous job over the vears? 

Whv not start a regular aviation insur- 
ance column? Certainly aviation insurance 
is one of the major items of expense in anv 
form of aircraft operation, and probablv 


(Mr. Winser refers to a letter published 
in Aviatiov Week Oof. 16. I9S0. Even 
Mr. Winser concedes there is probably 
"more misimderstanding" about aviation 
insurance than any other phase of aviation. 
Why don’t the insurance people fry to do 
somrthing about it? Looks to us like a 
golden opportunity for smart pubiierty 
people. 

Mr. Winser says the small specialized 
club insurance effortr “aim for the cream 
of the aviation insurance market.” And he 
doesn’t blame any pilofs for seeking lower 
rates if they can get them. The private 
pi7at may ask why he should help pay the 

or factory prototypes or airlines that Mr. 
Winser says "admittedlv are extra hazardous 
or require great capacity but which, never- 
thefess, must have insurance protection.” 
The private pilot might ask why he 
shouldn’t pay only for his own category of 
risk and let the crop duster do the same. 


It would appear on the surfece that such 
club insurance plans are trying to do just 
this. If anv have gone bankrupt or fizzled, 
costing their policy holders losses, we would 
like to hear about these, to present the 
other side of the controversy too. 

Mr. Winser finds amusement in the club 
insurance plan’s description of its hull cov. 
erage which implies this is something new. 
Mr. Winser says it isn’t but says the new- 
comers deserve credit for describing the old 
fashioned participating policy in a most 
attractive ivay. Maybe here is another pub- 
lic relations fesson to be learned by the 
old timers. You can’t do the best possible 
selling job of insurance or am fhing eise by 
eonfu.ring vour potential customers. Insur- 
ance people are notorionslv poor at siin- 
plification, and communication. Tell it in 
an attractive wav. Insurance departments 
in aviation publications have been flops be- 
cause the onlv writer! ivho thought they 
understood the subject couldn't write so 
the readers could understand the uTitersI 
We S8V more power to group insurance 
plans if thev work and pav off. Whiic 
we’re on the subject, we must congratulate 
Associated Aviation Underwrifen on their 
niitstanding acomphshment in simplifying 
airline passenger trip insurance so you can 
write out vour own poiicv at a coin vending 
machine in .i couple of minutes at almost 
anv airline terminal in the country.— 
R.H.W.) 

The Ground Link 

Your jan. 8 issue had an interesting 
article on the use of telemetering equip- 
ment to ascertain the pilot's reaction to 


. think that there was a 

technical oversi^t in the discussion about 
the equally important ground link used 


receiving equipment. 

TTie AN/CKR-2 telemetering ground 
receiving equipment, besides being stable, 
dependable and readily capable of easily 
and accurately followirig unstable airborne 
systems as inevitably occur as necessitated 
by design compromises due to weight and 
space limitations, was not only designed for 
use with the AN/AKT-3, Bepdix transmit- 
ter. but is also a very versatile unit de- 
signed for use with any standardized AM- 
airborne equipment including the 
RREP-designed AN/AKT-10. 800 series 
and AN/AiCT-5 systems; the AN/AKT-5A, 
as sveB as numerous other airborne tele- 
metering assemblies. 

M. V. KtEBEST. Jr., Manager 


Products. Inc. 

32nd & Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 4. 
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^endix 

yroducts 

Division 


Helping American Aviation Lead the World 


Aviation's remarkable progress during the post quarter of o century, together with the 
growing complexity of oircroft design, have erected innumerable new problems in fuel 
metering and landing geor — mony so challenging fhot only the greot creolive skill of Bendix 
Products has been equal to the task. 

In meeting these many problems os they arise, Bendix Products has assembled the finest 
engineering tolenis and the most modem and comprehensive mochlnery in the industry— o 
fact reflected in the recognition of Bendix today os the nation's outstanding source for these 
vital flight components. 

skill and experience solve their fuel metering and landing geor problems. 


BENDIX - SOUTH BEND 



'do&n^s 

solution to rapid transportation 


It's the job of the Military Air Transport Service to move men and materiel — swiftly. 
The new Boeing C-97A is designed for this job. Carrying an amazing load in its 
spacious interior, this mighty transport can eat up distances in a few hours that would 
require weeks of laborious hauling by older, more conventional means. 

On the landing gear and in the wings of this double-decked air giant are octuators 
and power units manufoctured by Foote Bros, in the mighty Pratt & Whitney engines 
that power this plane are gears produced by Foote Bros. Today equipment from Foote 
Bros, is serving on mony of America's modern air liners and air freighters— on 
bombers and transports — on jet fighters and helicopters. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
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